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BROKE TO EVERY KNOWN MISCHANCE, LIFTED OVER ALL 

By THE LIGHT SANE JOY OF LIFE, THE BUCKLER OF THE GAUL ; 
FURIOUS IN LUXURY, MERCILESS IN TOIL, 

TERRIBLE WITH STRENGTH THAT DRAWS FROM HER TIRELESS SOIL ; 
STRICTEST JUDGE OF HER OWN WORTH, GENTLEST OF MAN’S MIND, 
FIRST TO FOLLOW TRUTHS AND LAST TO LEAVE OLD TRUTHS BEHIND— 
FRANCE, BELOVED OF EVERY SOUL THAT LOVES ITS FELLOW-KIND ! 


Rudyard Kipling. France. 


GREAT military, naval and air doings, stories of prodigious 
deeds of valour follow each other in such rapid succession 
that it is hard to place them, and harder still 
ont and —_to assess their value to our cause. And there 
have been, from time to time, political events 
which out-topped military events. One such occurred last 
month. Mr. Churchill’s visit to France. It was made at a 
good moment and it enabled him to share the first French 
armistice celebrations which have occurred since 1939. The 
French were deeply moved by their own new-found freedom 
and were in a mood of real rejoicing. They welcomed the 
British Premier, and Mr. Eden—who accompanied him—as 
the representatives of a nation which had never given in and 
never doubted of ultimate victory. In Mr. Churchill they saw 
the man whose speeches had cheered and animated them in 
the darkest days. They gave him a prodigious welcome in 
Paris and wherever he went. With their own great leader, 
General de Gaulle, he took the salute of the marching troops 
in the Champs Elysees on November 11. We heard B.B.C. 
echoes of the cheers with which our own troops were greeted as 
they marched past, but no record could give any real image 
of the roaring, stamping crowd which, having welcomed our 
Prime Minister, greeted the soldiers, sailors and airmen who 
paraded. Nor can we, perhaps, who have never been enslaved, 
realise what the French are now feeling. At this moment Mr. 
Churchill’s visit to the French and their army—for he also 
visited the French troops at the front—was an event in the 
history of the two countries of the first magnitude. 


WE know nothing of what passed between the states men 
save that all was cordial. Mr. Churchill spoke—in French and 
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’ in English—of the future of France. The 
opening the importance of her army, of her restoration to 
the councils of Europe. The ridiculous 
anomaly by which China was treated as a great Power and 
France as a poor relation, has been redressed. The de Gaulle 
Government is “‘ recognised’ by England, Russia and the 
U.S.A. Mr. Eden pointed out months ago that there was no 
other possible administration for France. This truth is now 
universally acknowledged, and Mr. Churchill, himself, has at 
last recognised the great position achieved by General de 
Gaulle and spoke of him most cordially. He also spoke 
movingly of the trials of France ; our own were great, but far 
less great : 


** We, also, if there had not been the Channel would have been 
hard put to it to face 2,000 tanks without the necessary cannon. I 
am sure that if they had had a possibility of fighting on equal terms 
Frenchmen would have again shown those qualities which have 
given them an immortal place in history.” 


And he added that he was speaking for England when he 
said that France needed a strong army, and as soon as possible. 


“This is absolutely necessary for the re-establishment of the 
moral equilibrium of Europe and to provide Europe with one of 
its factors of stability and virility which the world so sorely needs.” 


And to show how important he thought this revival of French 
armies, Mr. Churchill took a long and difficult journey in a 
snow-storm—we are told that 30 cars started and only Io got 
through—to the Jura, where he inspected the troops of 
General de Lattre de Tassigny, a gesture that was immensely 
appreciated by the French. The journey involved a great 
effort on Mr. Churchill’s part. He travelled all night by train 
and spent nearly all the next day slipping about on icy roads. 
The snow was falling heavily on his return. 


So far, so good. The right gesture has been made by the 
right man at the proper moment. And it has done much to 
put our European policy where it belongs. 

lhe i of But Anglo-French solidarity cannot be a 
ed matter of gestures and speeches only. These 
are, in their proper place very helpful, but the slow build-up 
of a strong and consistant policy needs perpetual vigilance if 
it is to be made permanent. Above all we have to be on our 
guard against the persistent and un-winking hostility of the 
Germans. They fomented our differences with France and 
with Russia all through the Victorian era. They are still at 
it. The groups of German refugees in London who owe their 
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very lives to our help, repay us by keeping up the old and 
discordant anti-French and anti-Russian tnues. And they 
can always find grounds for mischief. There are divergencies 
between countries, there are flaws in all relationships. We 
have to remember this and to ask ourselves—when we hear 
criticisms of our Allies, who will profit if we fall out with 
them? In the case of France, there is, of course, less danger 
than with other Allies. We have learned a great deal about 
the French in their years of suffering ; we have felt for them 
and have helped them. We shall never forget the years 
between 1939 and 1945 nor what they have meant. 


SOMETHING of what Frenchmen feel about the R.A.F. was 

said by the French Ambassador, Monsieur Massigli, in a letter 

to The Times on November 2 about Group- 

>. and Captain Pickard. M. Massigli himself owed 

e Nesistance ne d f F wal fret 

is second escape from France—he was firs 

over here in 1941, and went back—to the R.A.F. Here is his 

description of the kind of work our airmen did for French 
Resistance : 


“So much courage was demanded of them, so much ability 
and endurance when, on a moonlit night, they had to discover, 
somewhere in the French countryside, the field or glade that was 
‘target for to-night.’ Among these admirable men Group-Captain 
Pickard was one of the greatest. 

** Yesterday, as I was reading the thrilling story of the flight to 
Amiens, where he had a rendezvous with death, I was vividly 
reminded of the steady bravery, of the indomitable energy, of the 
boundless devotion to duty of the pilot who, although petrol was 
running low, tried with such dogged obstinacy, on a certain night 
of January, 1943, to discover the feld where he was briefed to drop 
a Frenchman and pick up another. That night the homeward 
bound passenger was Pierre Brossolette, who a few months later 
was to fall into the hands of the Gestapo and commit suicide rather 
than let out any of the secrets in his possession. Among the brave 
country-folk who had escorted me to the field there was one, 
probably the best as well as the youngest, who was to lose his life 
last August on a maquis battlefield. 

** The men of the French Resistance will never forget that Group 
Captain Pickard, after giving them so much help in so many ways, 
at last gave up his life to rescue some of their fellow-fighters.” 


Some such departure, some such arrival was occurring in 
France almost every night for years. General de Gaulle said 
in a speech made to welcome Mr. Churchill ‘‘ in a thousand 
years, the French will never forget what the English have 
done” ; and his countrymen agree. 
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THE bitter and hard-fought battle of Walcheren was ended at 
Ia.m.on November 7. It was an amphibious struggle, fought 

out on flooded marshes where the roads were 
a not seldom under water and a false step meant 

a swim. The Germans had gradually with- 
drawn before the floods—and the British and Canadians—to 
Middelburg, a town only a few feet above the invading waters, 
There they piled in on top of the Dutch who had already taken 
refuge there from flood and battle. In the darkness of a very 
black night, and in pursuit of the enemy, there came to 
Middelburg 250 British and Canadian soldiers. In the central 
square of the town they found more than 2,500 Germans. The 
Germans were sitting down in the square for the night. They 
had been ordered to surrender by their Commanding Officer, 
General Daser. Mr. Paul Holt, the correspondent of the 
Daily Express, told the story on November 8 : 


** Around them, at each street exit, tired British Tommies, who 
have been fighting forward ten yards at a time all through these 
past seven days, squatted behind machine guns and hoped for a 
quiet night... . 

** Little General Daser, having seen that his command was 
squatting peacefully, then retired to his bedroom, threw a yellow 
quilt over his head, and spent the night taking anti-neuralgia tablets 
and sipping an excellent champagne from the Widow Clicquot. 

** For himself, he declined to surrender until dawn. 

“‘ The British sentry, indifferent to this decision, locked the bed- 
room door on the general and sat in the corridor. The night con- 
tinued quiet. 

** Towards the outskirts of the town one blockhouse occasionally 
let go a burst of fire. A British officer, considering that this did not 
exactly tally with surrender, woke up the little general to ask him 
what was going on. 

*** Ah, that firing comes from an officer who is the permanent 
president of a court-martial of this division. 

** * He has court-martialled so many for surrender or desertion 
that he does not care now to surrender himself,’ said the general. 
And he went back to sleep.” 


What a picture, the men outside in the wet, the General 
inside with his yellow eiderdown, his aspirin and his cham- 
pagne ! 

One of the rocket-firing installations was on Walcheren; 
there are, without doubt, others in North Holland. 


THE German battleship Tirpitz, so often and so effectively 
attacked in the last two and a half years, has at last been 
The “ Tirpitz” sunk ; she lies bottom upwards in the anchorage 

lat west of the Norwegian Arctic town of Tromso 
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to which she moved at the end of October when the Russian 
advance into north Finland threatened to make her previous 
prepared anchorage in the Altenfjord, near Hammerfest, too 
dangerous to be any longer a refuge. The final successful 
attack was the work of Lancasters of the Bomber Command 
flying from this country a distance of over 1,000 miles from 
their bases, using the great 12,000-lb. bombs recently added 
to their armoury, with which they had twice before attacked 
her with results that it was impossible to assess. A very fine 
performance it was, and it gave the coup de grdce to the much- 
wounded ship. At least eight times she has been the target 
for bomb and torpedo attacks, or series of attacks, the first 
little more than a month after she was first put into service 
early in 1942. She emerged from the seclusion of the Baltic, 
where her company were doubtless trained in their new ship, 
in February of that year when she was observed to have 
reached the landlocked harbour of Trondheim. On March 9g, 
tempted to sea by the passage of a British convoy through 
the Arctic Sea towards Russia, she was attacked off Narvik 
by torpedo aircraft from H.M.S. Victorious ; she at once 
returned to the shelter of the Norwegian shore, and did not 
emerge from Trondheim again for four months. In July, 
again on her way to attack a convoy, she was torpedoed off 
the North Cape by Commander Lunin’s (Russian) submarine, 
and again at once returned to shelter, this time in the new 
refuge that had been prepared for her in Altenfjord, where she 
lay, evidently under repair, for the next 14 months. It was 
in September, 1943, when, in company with the Scharnhorst, 
she next put to sea, to blood her sea-shy company with target 
practice against the tiny Norwegian settlements in Spitz- 
bergen ; but within a fortnight she was again disabled, this 
time by the torpedoes of the British midget submarines X6 
and X7, which penetrated the net-defended inlet, 50 miles 
from the open sea, where she was lying. For another seven 
months a repair ship lay alongside her, and when she showed 
signs of again being able to move at the end of that time, the 
Navy’s aircraft took up the task and hit her, on April 3 of this 
year, with four heavy and a dozen light bombs. They 
attacked her again at the end of August, but the smoke- 
screening apparatus since perfected by the enemy balked 
them of certain results, as it did the Lancasters on their first 
two attacks on September 15 and October 29. There was no 
hitch in the last attack, however, and Germany’s last battle- 
ship is now no longer even a potential menace to British 
Arctic convoys. 


WirHin a few hours of the sinking of the Tirpitz a British 
force of cruisers and destroyers of the Home Fleet steaming 
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along the Norwegian coast sighted and de- 

gs . stroyed nine enemy ships and drove another 
zmes gain ashore. The action was fought on November 
12. The Germans were sending a convoy along one of their 
usual routes northwards. The British were steaming at a good 
pace south-east. To quote the Admiral in Command, Rear- 
Admiral Rhoderick McGrigor, the Huns were “ caught in 
their nightshirts,” for the Germans were met head-on and the 
action occurred at a range of two miles. The 8-inch guns of 
the cruisers Kent and Bellona, the torpedoes and guns of the 
destroyers Myngs, Verulam, Zambesi, with those of the 
Canadian destroyer Algonquin did great execution. The 
German escort was simply overwhelmed. A naval reporter 
who saw the battle from the bridge of the flagship Kent said : 


*“‘ After a fierce engagement lasting half an hour only four 
blazing hulks remained of 11 enemy ships totalling about 25,000 
tons. 

“The rest had been sunk, with the possible exception of an 
escort vessel and a merchant ship, which may have escaped in the 
darkness or been driven ashore.” 


The enemy had been completely taken by surprise and the 
first broadsides hit the leading escort vessels. 


“The convoy scattered and began to fight back. Coloured 
tracer, interspersed with green and red distress signals, filled the 
air. Another ship was hit, evidently an ammunition carrier. She 
exploded with a brilliant red flash. 

** A vicious line of splashes ran down the side of the Kent, 
although this ship must have been at least a mile and a half away. 

“Behind us the Be//ona and the destroyers were twisting and 
turning with all their guns roaring. Everywhere around us were 
blazing and sinking ships.” 


The captain of the Kent, Captain G. A. B. Hawkins, 
picked targets for his gunnery officer : 


*** Here, hit that one, Guns—he’s firing at our destroyers.’ I saw 
the ship in question go up in a flash of red and green flame.” 


The battle was over in less than half an hour, with little 
damage and few casualties to us. 


U-BoATs were the only adversaries encountered by the latest 
of the British convoys to north Russia, the passage of which 
a was described in an announcement issued from 

the Admiralty early last month, though the 
actual episodes would seem to have occurred some little time 
earlier, while the Tirpitz was still afloat. An outward-bound 
convoy carrying war supplies for the Russian armies was 
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taken through to north Russian ports without loss and a 
homeward-bound convoy, of ships in ballast or carrying such 
war supplies as Russia is able to provide for the other Allies, 
was brought back equally safely by an escort force commanded 
by Vice-Admiral Dalrymple-Hamilton, flying his flag in the 
escort carrier H.M.S. Vindex. The full composition of the 
escort force was not made public; but it certainly included 
another escort carrier, H.M.S. Striker, and a number of 
destroyers, frigates and sloops. As usual, the combination of 
aircraft and surface ships of the anti-U-boat classes proved 
deadly to the would-be attackers, who found themselves the 
targets for attack 15 miles or more away from the convoy, 
with which they never succeeded in actually gaining contact. 
Swordfish armed with depth charges and rocket-firing Hurri- 
canes, flying from the carriers, accounted for one U-boat 
unaided and severely damaged another which may or may not 
have survived; two more were definitely destroyed by 
efficient team-work of aircraft and ships working together. 
One German three-engined reconnaissance aircraft, which 
attempted to shadow the convoy in order to guide the U-boats 
to the attack, was promptly shot down by carrier-borne 
Wildcat fighters. In sharp contrast to the conditions of 
18 months ago, there was no other air activity on the part of 
the enemy nor any attempt to attack the convoy by bombs 
or torpedoes from the air. The Admiralty announced that the 
sloop H.M.S. Kite had been lost in the course of the operations 
—presumably by a U-boat’s torpedo; that was the sole 
success achieved by the U-boats in a series of operations that 
must have extended over more than a week. That lack of 
success is typical of the state of the U-boat war to-day as 
defined in the joint monthly statement issued in November by 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt. During October, the state- 
ment said, the scope of U-boat activities was materially below 
that of any other month in the war; and the number of 
Allied merchant ships sunk was also the lowest of any month 
of the war. At the same time, of course, the number of 
U-boats destroyed had also dropped, since there were not so 
many of them to be got at—a development which is likely to 
become increasingly apparent as time goes on. The U-boats 
still existing will no doubt be kept in service ; but on its own 
showing the German Command no longer looks to them to 
win the war for Germany. Early last month a German broad- 
cast stated that the building of U-boats had been stopped in 
favour of the production of more artillery and tanks—a 
highly significant admission. 


THE immensity of the war, the scale of the fighting and the 
variety of the troops engaged, often, between them all, obscure 
r* 
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, important events. We cannot, in fact, see the 
ae uaane wood for the trees. One very significant 
in Norway Mier . : ; ; 

incident is the arrival of Russian troops in 
Northern Norway, where they have gone in pursuit of the 
Germans who have at last left Finland. This is the first 
appearance of the Russians in Western Europe. The King of 
Norway sent the Russian Government a message of welcome 
in which he said that the people of Northern Norway would 
‘‘ greet the armies of our Soviet Allies as liberators,”’ and this 
is true. But there cannot be any large scale fighting in this 
bleak and sparsely inhabited region, there is no railway there 
and the coastal road built by the Germans to Narvik does not 
allow of much movement, we may surmise that the entry of 
the Russian Army into Norway was probably made with a 
view to its general political effect in Scandinavia rather than 
for any other purpose. 


ELECTIONS to decide who is to be President of the United 
States of America were held on November 7. Mr. Roosevelt 
won by a large majority and he will have a 
Congress which is not in opposition to him. 
All is therefore set fair for his fourth term of 
office. The election was fought with considerable personal 
bitterness, but Governor Dewey, Mr. Roosevelt’s opponent, 
announced his rival’s victory in a very sporting little speech, 
which was heard on our radio. Politics in the U.S.A. are run 
on such totally different lines, they have so much to do with 
spoils and so little with policies that the English Press is 
perpetually at sea in discussing them. What may be said, 
however, is that British Ministers must be greatly relieved 
that the United States have not wished to change their 
Government during the great world crisis in which we are all 
involved. The Presidential election has loomed as a dark 
cloud over the scene for over a year. It is now behind us 
and the next one is four years away, by which time we ought 
to have beaten not only the Germans but also the Japanese. 


The Presidential 
Election 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S action in recalling General Stilwell, 
the American General accredited to General Chiang-Kai-shek, 
was publicly stated by him to be due to the 
a and clash of personalities which could not agree. 
That is true, but it is not all or even half of 
the truth. It is no secret that General Stilwell has been 
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endeavouring to persuade the Kuomintang Government to 
fight the Japanese with rather greater energy and to reform 
some of the worst abuses of their régime. His recall is a proof 
that he has been unsuccessful and that the American Govern- 
ment has abandoned the task of trying to change General 
Chiang-Kai-shek’s administration. Well-informed people, 
both in England and the U.S.A., have for years been aware 
that there was more than one war lord in China and that 
Chiang-Kai-shek was by no means the most powerful. But 
so great was the influence of the legend created by Chatham 
House pundits that accurate information—which all tended 
to destroy that fairy tale—was withheld from the public. 
Even now, our Press has been slow to tell the true story of 
what is happening in China. The American newspapers have 
been much franker. They have burst the legend of a popular 
and democratic Chinese régime in a reformed China, and they 
are—at last—calling things by their names. The New York 
Times told its readers that General Chiang-Kai-shek is the 
head of a 


“* Moribund anti-democratic régime which is more concerned with 
maintaining its political supremacy than with driving the Japanese 
from China.” 


This candour is refreshing and we hope that some of our 
daily papers will be as frank. We hope, too, that the flow of 
arms and stores which we are sending to China will be stopped 
until their use can be controlled either by English or American 
officials. At present, much that we send is being sold to other 
war lords or even to our Japanese enemies. It is also pertinent 
to ask, in this connection, who gets the money, or goods, sent 
out by the much advertised Cripps’ Fund ? 


Mr. EDEN accompanied Mr. Churchill to Moscow and assisted 
at his talks with Marshal Stalin. After that he went to 
In th Egypt, to Greece and to Italy, and on Novem- 
M ie rranean PCr 9 he gave the House of Commons some 

account of his travels. He went to Greece 
with Lord Moyne, whose brutal assassination by Jewish 
terrorists has caused a shock to everyone who knew him. In 
Greece Mr. Eder? saw German handiwork in the raw. 


“I do not believe that informed opinion in this country yet 
fully understands how complete, how merciless, how dastardly has 
been the devastation inflicted by the German armies in Allied lands 
as they are compelled to withdraw. The purpose underlying this 
systematic barbarity is clear enough. It is to bring to a standstill 
the whole life of the nation.” 
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Exactly so, and we believe that Tacitus described this 
systematic destruction in his own time, as well as other bar- 
baric German traits which have persisted. This war seems to 
have educated many of H.M. Ministers. We hope they will 
not forget their lesson. Mr. Eden told his hearers something 
of our efforts to repair the damage in Greece. The Royal 
Navy and the Royal Engineers are working hard. By the end 
of October they were unloading 3,000 tons a day at Pireus; 
much of that is food for the civilian population. We aim at 
unloading 130,000 tons a month. At first we sent in goods 
by air, and, with the help of cargoes brought by the Royal 
Navy, their arrival restored confidence. Mr. Eden ended his 
remarks about Greece by saying that the welcome given to the 
British Forces was truly warm hearted. After he left Greece, 
he went to Italy, which he saw as a quagmire, a sort of 
Flanders, where all movement was a matter of difficulty. 


“It enabled me to understand . . . the conditions under which 
our Allied Armies are living and fighting in Italy. No praise that 
we can utter can be too high for these men. They have had a 
prolonged struggle with a stubborn foe. They have had to contend, 
not only with the fighting capacity of their enemies, but with con- 
ditions and terrain peculiar to Italy. Under the brilliant leadership 
of General Alexander and his Army Commanders . . . they have 
persevered undauntedly.” 


On the occasion of the Fourth Anniversary of the Greek entry 
into the war the King of Greece—King of the Hellenes is his 
sla proper title—broadcast to his people. His 
i Majesty said : 

“* The 28th of October has given a new meaning to 
all our splendid memories of the past: the meaning of the un- 
wavering spirit of a great people whose soul has not been aged by 
the whole weight of its long history. 

** When the barbarian invaders of our land felt sure of victory 
they boasted that with the new diabolical means of their technique 
of war, simple heroism was no longer sufficient to save our freedom. 
We retorted that the soul of the Greeks was enough to meet the 
brute force of their arms. And that for free peoples there is but one 
death, despair for the future. We did not despair. One thing only 
will I send you from here. This wish : 

“‘ Keep without blemish till the end the epic that is the essence 
of this great day... 

“* We need it most of all so that we may pass it on unsullied to 
the generations to follow, so that it may become a legend in their 
hearts and so that the young children of our new Hellas may begin 
their lives with the dream that one day they too may become Greeks 
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of the 28th October. The Greece of to-morrow will not be the 
creation of passing fancies and circumstance. It will be made up 
above all from everything that is stable, lofty and eternal in the soul 
of the nation. It will arise out of the flame of Marathon and Misso- 
longhi, the flame of which this day has been a worthy glow. May 
we keep this flame high that it may light the future of the nation 
and guide our steps.” 


The King’s noble words will have echoed in the hearts of 
all Greeks, be they Monarchists or Republicans, and all well- 
wishers of noble Greece will pray that the fearful hammering 
she has had will have shown her the value of unity. 


READERS of The National Review will not have been surprised 
by the brutality of the Germans. Between the wars we have 
. reminded them from time to time of what the 
—— Germans are like, and we have constantly 
been reproached by people who do not like to 
think about disagreeable subjects. Torture in this war has 
gone further than in the last, and it has been inflicted on 
people we know, not merely upon the wretched and obscure 
denizens of a half-forgotten foreign country. Now you meet 
those who have been tortured out at lunch, and they look like 
anyone else, that is, if the torture was not too recent. Thus 
The Times Diplomatic Correspondent went to France last 
month and met the very men and women who had been 
beaten and burned— 


“the scars remain everywhere. Men and women whom one meets 
by chance, old friends, whom one looks up, bear the marks on their 
bodies . . . the Minister of Information, M. Tietgen, was left tied 
up for days, gnawing crusts of bread in a corner like a dog, and was 
lashed with thongs and sticks each day for a fortnight. An editor 
of Combat whom I met had crippled hands and a missing ear: he 
was clamped for three hours in freezing water, was hung up by his 
heels for hours in such a way that, unless he prized himself up on his 
mutilated hands, his head sank into loose earth: three of his ribs 
were broken by kicks.” 


Now that our own comfortable Philistine Tzmes 
should have had such contacts as these shows the extent of 
the damage. The correspondent said that such stories as he 
heard were not told willingly, “ they are too agonising, too 
degrading, even in memory.” Perhaps the leader writers in 
The Times who have often minimised German crimes will 
notice this information as to German conduct now that it has 
appeared on their own leader page. The time for minimising 
is really over; what is wanted now is understanding. 
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It would appear that the German Government is minded to 
fight to the end and that the German people is going to do as 

it is told. It was not without truth that 
ee: Hg be Hitler, in a war broadcast, once described him- 

self as “‘ the hardest man ’’ Germany had seen 
for many years. The Germans, therefore, will go on resisting 
even when the Russians are in Vienna and Berlin, and the 
British and the Americans hold the bulk of Northern and 
Western Germany. The Central European Observer, which is 
often well-informed, gave interesting pointers to the plan 
likely to be followed by our enemies. At Kustrin a school 
was formed some time ago for the training of underground 
fighting men, and Major Wagner, the head of this educational 
establishment, said recently that there are plenty of Allied 
uniforms in Germany which they can wear. A curious and 
perhaps significant fact, says the European Observer, is that 
quantities of Party men are dying—or, at any rate, are 
reported dead : 


** Another suspicious circumstance is that a famous Viennese 
plastic surgeon was recently awarded a high order by the Fuhrer 
for meritorious service to science. Undoubtedly this surgeon has 
his hands full altering the all too well known faces of leading Nazis 
in the Third Reich so that their owners will no longer be recog- 
nisable.” 


For all we know, Hitler, who has disappeared from sight, may 
at this moment be camouflaged into the appearance of Pastor 
Niemoller or the Bishop of Chichester : 


“One of the simplest preparatory measures for the coming 
clandestine struggle is the ‘arrest’ of its future agents by the 
Gestapo. The Nazis are busily engaged in filling the concentration 
camps with conservatives and National Revolutionaries. Members 
of the Nazi Party will follow them at the last moment. Thus the 
people whom the Allies find in the concentration camps and prisons 
of the Third Reich will not by any means be anti-Nazis alone.” 


A significant thing is that some of our German refugees in 
England are beginning to stir in German interests : 


“In almost all the groups of exiled Germans here propaganda is 
being made for indulgent treatment of Germany by the Allies and 
for a peace favourable to Germany. Many of these people already 
see themselves in Germany as Ministers, so that they naturally do 
not want to see the country a heap of ruins, but a strong and powerful 
entity. In addition to this the arrangements are being made to 
sabotage the coming peace, and the cry for amnesty is rising evet 
louder. Influential men have been got hold of .. .” 


(bishops and others), who will shortly begin to call for mercy 
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to be shown to the blood-stained savages they are so anxious 
to spare. 


THE amount of destruction to the French railways is 
hardly realised in this country. But an interview which 

Monsieur René Mayer recently gave to Le 
Te ctacthenes Parisien Libéré shows us something of the 

state of affairs: He said that there were no 
bridges at all left over the Oise, the Loire or the Dordogne, 
besides this, towns like le Havre and Rouen were totally 
isolated by the destruction of railways. There was no single 
bridge left on the Lyons-Marseilles line, although one—at 
Lyons—is now mended. Of the rolling stock not a quarter 
remains, and repairs are not easy owing to coal shortage, 
some 220 engines are mended every month. Paris—which 
bitterly needs coal—is now receiving 9,000 tons a day. But 
the French capital needs twenty times as much for she has 
300,000 men unemployed owing to their being no fuel to start 
the factories. Directly the waterways are cleared we should 
be able to offer coal ; at present they are blocked by wreckage 
and broken bridges. The Oise is now navigable. We are 
lending steamships to ply between Le Havre and Rouen and we 
have built some bridges for the French over the Seine. The 
Loire will have a bridge in December. As for the seaports 
they are wrecked, all that is left of the 180 cranes at Rouen 
are a few here and there. And M. Mayer said : 


** When I speak of the destruction of a port, I mean first and 
foremost the up-to-date fixtures. Rouen, a river port, could be 
used, but only in a small way and with out-of-date methods: it 
will be a 19th century port so long as its machinery and equipment 
are not replaced.” 


In regard to nationalisation of the Merchant Navy he said 
that it was wholly requisitioned for war work, and he pointed 
out that there are “certain commercial hazards which 
discourage ’’ nationalisation. 


THE weekly magazine, France, has taken the place of the 
wonderful little daily paper which kept the flame of French 

journalism burning brightly for over four 
” years. The new venture uses the same format 

as the old and has the same ultra-French 
appearance. The first three numbers showed us that we should 
have rather less politics and rather more description of the 
state of France; this is right for a weekly and the greater 
length of the articles is an advantage. There are notes on 
the reviving artistic life of Paris and from one of these we are 
glad to learn that Maurice Chevalier, that English favourite, 
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is exonerated from the charge of friendliness to the Germans, 
We had been told that he had collaborated with them; it 
was not true. Sacha Guitry, on the other hand, is in bad 
odour—detained. ‘‘ He could not endure a life of poverty, or 
to live in the shade,” said one of his friends. ‘‘ He had to have 
a car and the footlights.”” Well, he was always a self-seeking 
man, thrusting for money, for honours. The writer remembers 
his push to get the Legion of Honour many years ago. That 
was in the days of the first Madame Guitry. There have been 
others since her day. But the article in France which had the 
greatest interest in these early numbers was in the second 
number, that of November 3. It was an article by Marcelle 
Auclair, and it tells us of the home-life of France during the 
German occupation. Englishmen who go to Paris are struck 
by the elegance and charm of the women they see. Accus- 
tomed to women who have yielded too much to Daltonism, 
they are surprised and delighted by the well-dressed French 
women. How have they managed to be so smart ? Marcelle 
Auclair tells us. They have lived on their reserves. They 
always put everything away, save everything and so when all 
supplies failed, when they could no longer buy anything, they 
dug in their trunks, into their mother’s boxes, into their 
grandmother’s wardrobes. They used up all they could find. 
They turned evening dresses into day dresses, blankets into 
dressing gowns. But other deprivations were much harder to 
bear than the deprivation of clothes. 


THE problem of the kitchen was the greatest of all : 


“‘ The most essential things had vanished. There was no olive 
oil, and we bought dried sea-weed from the chemist, 
1 _ soaked it and beating it got out a gluey substance that 
we could mix with vinegar to make a salad-dressing. 
We had no salt, we went to the chemist to try to get sodium salts. 
We had no soap and that was the most horrible thing. We picked 
saponaria, we mixed this with tiny fragments of soap and we washed 
clothes with this. Washing either ourselves or the children was a 
difficulty. There was no hot water, no central heating either— 
hardly any gas, therefore, no bath. Those friends who occasionally 
could do so asked us to come and take a bath in their house. . . . 
For the most part we depended on cold douches—when it got too 
cold we rubbed ourselves with eau-de-cologne. When that failed 
we used water with a little ammonia in it, when the ammonia failed, 
we did something else.” 


The absence of warmth and of light were the hardest winter 
trials, harder to bear than the shortage of tobacco which led 
to people smoking all sorts of herbs. ‘‘ We used to buy lamps,” 
says Marcelle Auclair, ‘“‘no bigger than a tiny apple and 
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needing no more petrol than a cigarette lighter. This lamp 
gave a light about equal to a candle.’ As for the food, the 
problem was to feed the children. “ For long periods we had 
no potatoes, no rice, no macaroni, no flour, and no meat . . . 
add to this penury that we had no eggs nor milk.” The 
children in the French towns suffered accordingly. As for the 
black market, it was only this that enabled the French to live, 
for it consisted in a combined effort to hide as much as possible 
from the Germans. It enabled the town-dwelling French to 
live, and, as they are, even in the towns, very close to the soil, 
they had help from their country relations. Lots of Parisians 
went to live in the country, where their days were passed in a 
nightmare of unaccustoned work, digging, raking, sowing, 
watering, cutting wood—when they could get this. 


In the country the work was harder than in Paris. But food 
—if the effort could be made—was obtainable. It meant 

going twenty or twenty-five miles on a bicycle 
Country and 


* ne “listening eagerly to the accounts a farmer’s wife, or 


a shop hand, gave of her health so that she would 
finally deign to sell a few vegetables and some eggs. It meant long 
journeys back with heavy parcels. It meant cooking without 
flavourings, without butter, dripping, olive oil, or milk. The 
extraordinary culinary genius of French women filled all these gaps 
somehow.” 


and Madame Auclair adds this: 


** We should have died of all this if we had not had the magni- 
ficent tonic of our daily struggle against the oppressors. We made 
it a point of honour to never let them see that we were short of 
anything. In the long queues which women had to stand in to get 
for a whole family a bunch of radishes or a couple of pounds of 
leeks, not one self-pitying remark was ever made. Because a German 
might overhear it. Germans never queued, they walked in and 
took everything. That was how, one day, we heard a German 
woman say to a shop-woman, who tried to get her to leave some- 
thing in the shop, ‘ we shall not be satisfied until the French eat 
grass.’ Well we did eat grass, and nettles and we made excellent 
dishes of both.” 


But women did not only stand in queues and do their house- 
work. They also worked hard—and dangerously—for the 
Resistance Movement. 


“I knew one woman who during the whole occupation took 
radio transmitters from one end of Paris to the other. She hid them 
in her lovely baby’s perambulator. Who could have suspected 
her? And all the while, the Parisians continued to dress well and 
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do their hair beautifully . . . their charm made even the bad years 
seem agreeable.” 


THE life of Parliament has been prolonged for another year, 
until October, 1945. Mr. Churchill asked for this extension, 

he believed it to be necessary, and no one in 
Le eal the House of Commons attempted to argue 
with him, for many members think as he does 
that a General Election cannot be held until we have beaten 
Germany and that our elective institutions must remain in 
abeyance until then. And yet in Australia there has been an 
election during the war and the U.S.A. has just been through 
the experience of a Presidential Election. This involves a 
much greater emotional disturbance than a General Election 
in this country. For the spoils system enlists the personal 
interest of thousands of American families in the result. The 
reason why no one can dispute with Mr. Churchill in such a 
matter is that he knows—as no one else does—exactly what 
his Socialist colleagues and their supporters would do if Party 
politics were resumed now. We can all see how much their 
influence has preponderated in Home legislation, and we must 
assume—unless we are to believe Conservative Ministers to 
have been faithless to their principles—that a sort of blackmail 
has gone on all the time and that the Socialist Ministers have 
used the war to promote Socialist policy. What we must now 
hope is that private members of the Conservative Party will 
call a halt to the controversial legislation which the Coalition 
has unloaded on to this country and that they will make it 
clear to the Whips that they will not stand for it. In the 
discussion which followed Mr. Churchill’s speech, Mr. Erskine 
Hill, Conservative Member for North Edinburgh, said, very 
properly, that he wanted to avoid all controversy, but he asked 
that controversial measures should not be initiated by the 
Government : 


**. . . we should either have controversy and not mind amending 
Bills on the committee stage, or else the Government should decide 
to have no controversial Measures at all.” 


That is solid good sense. But if controversy is to be avoided 
“que Messteurs les assassins commencent.”’ 


THE Government was given almost unlimited powers over life 
and property by the House of Commons in 1940. With war- 
, whoops of delight the Socialist Ministers and 
pie their officials, many of whom are also Socialists, 
fell upon the job of issuing regulations to stop 

people from minding their own business and to prevent them 
from spending their own money. “‘ When we have the whole 
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country queueing for everything ’’ they said “ we shall have 
complete power.” In course of time they very nearly brought 
their ideal to pass. The people of this island bore with every- 
thing. They were sceptical as to the necessity of many of the 
new rules, but they did not mean to take up anyone’s time by 
arguing when the crisis was acute. But now is the hour for 
unwinding some of the coils that have been bound round us, 
and the Ministers and their officials are slow to move. They 
have wrapped themselves round with so much red tape that 
they either cannot, or, perhaps, will not, begin to loosen up. 
Business men are now telling the world that they cannot 
resume their work without some relaxation of the rules and 
some indication of the future. One business man, Mr. C. E. 
Pitman, speaking at the 48th Annual Meeting of the well- 
known company which is associated with his name, put the 
matter plainly before the shareholders he was addressing. 
He pointed out that no firm could make plans for expansion, 
or even continuance, unless they knew the answers to the 
following questions : 


“1, Will they be allowed to obtain the capital ? 

“2. Will the present system of taxing undistributed profit—and 
at a penal rate—be continued, or may companies who wish to do so 
look to their own savings as a substantial factor in the development 
of their opportunities ? 

** 3. Will they be able to obtain without undue delay the key 
personnel back from the services ? 

“4. Will they be able to get the buildings to which to direct the 
capital, if either borrowed or saved ? And finally— 

** 5. Will all these factors be available while opportunity is still 
knocking at the door, or will it be a case of ‘ Too late’? And will 
they be available in sufficient quantities, or will it be a case of ‘ Too 
little? ?” 


and, Mr. Pitman added, “ generalisations are not enough ; 
each firm wants to know about its staff, say its Mr. Jones and 
Miss Smith,’’ and about its raw materials for manufacture, 
the dates of delivery for the necessary machines, the com- 
pletion dates for buildings or re-buildings. 


IN regard to the return of workpeople to their former jobs, 
the policy of the Minister of Labour would appear to be “ once 
Wanted conscripted, always conscripted”’ and, once 
ne a placed, always placed. Factories are being 

closed every day, workpeople are discharged. 
They are offered posts, by their old employers—or others— 
they are not allowed to take them. They are “ directed ”’ to 
something they do not want to do. How long will this be 
tolerated ? It is, of course, the result of over-centralisation 
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and a wrong political theory which holds that officials can 
make better use of people’s time than they can themselves, 
But it is disastrous for the country and its future. Greatly 
impoverished, with our Foreign investments blown out of our 
guns, with our savings gone, our houses—many of them— 
destroyed, and our factories and shops defective in the 
machinery to make the goods we need, not only for export, 
but for ourselves, all we ask is to be allowed to work. But 
our pocket Hitlers can only refer us to the hundreds of com- 
mittees they have set up, and these, with their thousands of 
paid staff, can only correspond with each other and tie the 
knots still tighter round the unfortunate manufacturing 
interests of the country. It is time someone cut the knot, 
even if this involves dispensing with some of the thousands of 
new Officials. And the only way to get rid of the tangle is to 
make the decisions on trade a matter of personal responsibility, 
But for that we should need a very different Minister at the 
Board of Trade and a complete change at the Ministry of 
Labour. Mr. Churchill probably knows this as well as anyone. 
But the new White Paper shows no sign of comprehension. 


Mr. DaLTon has also announced (on November 8) that he can 
hold out little hope of the early re-commencement of work for 
export. This is evidence of his own lack of 
prevision, for we should be very late in the 
field even if we started work at once. The 
Americans—their war effort has been proportionately far less 
than ours—are ready now. They have thought things out. 
Their Government realised the necessity for allowing money 
to be made by manufacturers in the war ; they have made it. 
And the U.S.A. emerges from the trial immensely richer than 
she went in and with plans for yet greater wealth and pro- 
duction. In Britain we are still hampered by every sort of 
restriction, no one, save the wage-earning class, has been 
allowed to make money for five years, no hope at all is held 
out to British trade that it will be allowed to recover and yet, 
for us, the recovery of our export trade is a matter of life and 
death. What is hampering us now is the false political doctrine 
of the President of the Board of Trade coupled with his 
inability to relinquish power. In this he is not unlike James 
II, who would not yield up his prerogatives. We are paying 
too highly for his presence at the Board of Trade and we must 
hope that a good protestant wind will blow him and his 
tyranny away before he has done us much more harm. This 
wind is rising from the business community, which is getting 
vocal, and blasts are also coming from the Economist, which 
has, hitherto, always flattered the totalitarian Socialist 
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Ministers, but which now speaks of the trials of British 
industry “. . . still absolutely in the dark,” and says that 
“there is no longer any sufficient excuse for delay or vagueness 
in the Government’s plans (for trade) and there is a definite 
need for an overhaul of war-time agreements, lend-lease and 
others, where they prove inimical to the early execution of 
such plans.’’ We hope that the Economist will keep up this 
criticism. 


GEOFFREY Dawson died on November 7. And with him 
ended a piece of contemporary history, for he had been con- 

cerned with great events for over 40 years. He 
nr came of a family of Yorkshire squires who 

have lived in their place for many generations. 
The books in his house (there is a Shakespeare Folio among 
them) were bought by cultured people who passed them on to 
their children. It takes time to make a family tradition. 
Time and a fixed home, Mr. Dawson had his traditions very 
deeply implanted. Underneath the Civil Servant, behind the 
brilliant journalist and the capable editor, there was always 
the countryman whose heart was in Yorkshire. He had all 
the right loyalties : to his country, to his family, to his home, 
to his friends and above others to his chief, Lord Milner, who 
first discerned his gifts and put him in the way of using them. 
There was a very strong attachment between Mr. Dawson 
and Lord Milner, who thought him much the ablest as well as 
much the best of the many men he helped to train during the 
great South African reconstruction. It was when Lord Milner 
left South Africa, in 1905, that Mr. Dawson became a 
journalist, taking the editorship of the Stay in Johannesburg 
and at once stepping into the front rank of British journalists. 
He left the Star in 1910 and went to The Times as editor in 
1912, Lord Northcliffe’s quick eye having noted his merit. 
After this he was identified with The Times, save for a break 
during which time he was secretary to the Rhodes Trust, until 
1943. 
The Times has had several distinguished editors; the 
influence of the paper is still great. Geoffrey Dawson wielded 
his power with an ease and an elegance of style which were 
incomparable. The paper, during his editorship, was a happy 
paper for all concerned, for his kindness, his absence of “‘ side ”’ 
made him a delightful chief. Until Lord Milner’s death in 
1925 he consulted with him on policy and there is no doubt 
that, had his old chief lived, a certain vagueness in Imperial 
and foreign policy, which has afflicted The Times for the last 
20 years would not have appeared. But Mr. Dawson, though 
he must have been aware of his own powers, was intensely 
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modest and often deferred to the opinion of inferior minds. It 
was part of his delightful nature that he should do so. 


As we go to press news is coming in of a great offensive 
against Western Germany. The R.A.F. and the American 

Air Force have been battering centres of 
ee German resistance and munitions works for 

many months. Now a great assault has been 
begun. It was announced on November 17 by Allied Com. 
-mand on a front 400 miles long, reaching from mid-Holland 
to Switzerland. In spite of adverse weather, dark and wet, 
the news of this great battle is good up to the time of writing. 
It is too early yet to see the pattern of the battle which, in 
one respect, resembles that of Normandy, namely, in the 
stand the Germans are making with their backs to a great 
river, in the present case the Rhine. Capable observers report 
a greater flexibility in the German arrangements than was 
apparent in France. They need to be flexible, for they have 
a desperate losing battle ahead of them. Our Armies, with 
the massive American Armies, are already on German soil. 
The French are fighting magnificently in Alsace and Lorraine. 
The air forces of the British Empire, of America and of France 
are giving magnificent support to the men on the ground and 
are destroying the communications of the enemy. 


THE paper control has eased up sufficiently to enable us to 
take a few new subscribers. We shall give preference to those 
who want to send copies of The National 
Review abroad. At a time when news from 
England is scarce, there is no better Christmas present to 
friends away from home, or permanently resident in the 
Empire, than an annual subscription to this Review. It 
costs 36s., including postage, which sum should be sent, with 
the name and address of the proposed recipient, to The 
Manager, National Review, Rolls House, 2 Bream’s Buildings, 
E.C.4. 


More Paper 
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LITTLE TIME TO CHEER 


THE successful invasion of German-controlled France through 
Normandy, preceded by approximately two years’ planning, 
was the result of the greatest combined sea-air-land operation 
carried out during this or any other war. If Japan does not 
surrender unconditionally before her mainland is reached 
but, instead, has to be beaten to dust and ruin by force of 
arms, by means of an invasion of a somewhat similar sort, 
a vastly greater combined operation lies ahead of the United 
Nations. Compare the distances: from Southampton to 
Cherbourg is 80 miles ; from Manilla, capital of the Philippine 
Islands to Nagasaki, Japan’s principal southernmost city, is 
1,330 miles, while to Tokyo it is 1,860 as the aeroplane flies. 
Japan is about 150 miles from Korea, more than 400 from 
the China coast, and 600 from Formosa, Nagasaki, actually 
being 730. Before one asserts that the Luchu Islands from 
the south, and the Kurile Islands from the north, will be 
shown to form stepping stones to Japan’s front and back 
doors one must be certain that they are large and firm enough 
tomaintain a good foothold. Berlin is 500 miles from Britain ; 
itis an eloquent fact that Allied heavy bombers can make 
round trips of 1,500 and 2,000 miles. A source of invaluable 
strength in the Normandy campaign were Allied aircraft 
based on Britain. Although before it is launched land bases 
will have been established in China across the Straits of For- 
mosa, it is fairly clear that in an amphibious operation against 
the Japanese mainland less reliance, necessarily, will be placed 
upon land-based aircraft. The main air armada will have 
to be launched from carriers. So experienced a writer on 
political and foreign affairs as Walter Lippman, on the eve of 
the United States Presidential election, observed that it 
would be sheer illusion to believe that an important factor in 
the voter’s mind should be consideration as to whether Dewey 
or Roosevelt would turn out to be the better peace-time 
President since the greater part of the next four years would 
be spent by the President in tackling war-time problems. 
While a wave of enthusiasm was sweeping the United 
States after the naval battle in Philippine waters (October 24- 
27), the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Forrestal, reminded 
Americans that although Japan had suffered heavy losses, 
the Allies were also counting theirs. It was a sensible re- 
minder. A steadying effect was achieved when most needed. 
Once, by many, it was assumed too easily that if the Japanese 
Fleet were completely destroyed, war in the Far East could 
then be considered as good as ended. What proportion of 
the total Japanese Fleet was accounted for in the Philippine 
battle cannot be stated with certainty by anyone outside 
authoritative Japanese circles, though Admiral Nimitz re- 
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ported the destruction or damage of 58 of the 60 Japanese 
warships composing that section of the Fleet brought to 
battle. Japan has not given the world any details of her 
building programme since she denounced the Washington 
Naval Treaty. Construction has been secret ; possibly it 
was before the denunciation. 

At the end of the third year of war in the Pacific, it is 
commonly agreed, no early end to it can be said to be in sight, 
Not surprisingly, prophecies vary. Mr. Churchill, who thinks 
that the war in Europe will end about early summer, 1945, 
believes that the war with Japan will go on for 18 months 
longer beyond that time, in other words until the end of 1946, 
On October 6, the Ceylon correspondent of The Times was 
permitted to say that he believed the fight would last from 
two to five years. General Sir Thomas Blamey, C.-in-C, 
Australian Military Forces, broadcasting to the Australian 
people in September, said: ‘‘ We have it on the authority of 
the Commander of the British Armies in France (Field-Marshal 
Montgomery) that in all probability the European war will end 
in the present year and because of this many, far too many, 
people are trying smugly to convince themselves that the 
Japanese enemy who has menaced our homeland and whose 
ultimate triumph was so narrowly averted by the courage and 
tenacity of our troops, is going to crack when the Nazi goes. 
But there is no real prospect of immediate reversion to those 
pleasant conditions which existed before September 3, 1939. 
. . . I see no reason to contemplate that this enemy of the 
East—this last subhuman enemy—will surrender readily his 
conquests of the last three years, his dream of half a century.” 

Like Britain, Japan stands off the coast of a continent: 
like Britain she depends upon imports from oversea. Fearing 
that the Germans would operate U-boats from Dakar to cut 
Britain’s sea routes to and from the south, the Allies tried to 
forestall the Germans. The failure of the Dakar expedition 
in 1940 accentuated a fear which was not removed until the 
landing was made in strength at the end of 1942. That the 
analogy between Dakar, on the west coast of Africa, and 
Leyte, where General MacArthur landed on October 19, is 
close enough to be interesting was emphasised by the Japanese 
High Command in ordering a strong section of the Japanese 
Fleet to try to mar the Allied operation. With the capture 
of the Philippine Islands, the Allies automatically shut Japan 
within her inner defensive zone: it divides her from her 
oversea conquests. In German hands, Dakar would have 
threatened our sea routes to the south but not those to the 
west. 

In the broadest sense, the Philippines represented to 
Japan the pivotal iron spike driven into the strongest bulwark 
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defending her newly acquired oversea empire from attack 
from the south and south-west Pacific region. Once that 
spike was torn up it was inevitable that the whole of the 
China coast from Swatow to Hainan Island, all French Indo- 
China, and the Malayan Peninsula should be exposed. Already 
the Allies are moving more freely in the Netherlands East 
Indies, where, with the capture in April of Hollandia, in 
Dutch New Guinea, they began their difficult task of freeing 
the Indies and of seeking to command completely the narrow, 
important Arafura, Banda, Flores, Celebes, Mindoro and Java 
Seas and the Macassar and Sunda Straits. Properly organised 
resistance to the Japanese in the Philippines ended on May 6, 
1942. As the New York Times observed on May 7, “ sur- 
render of the fortress closed the most tragic chapter of 
American participation in World War II, but this conclusion 
had been expected almost from the time the Japanese invaded 
the Philippines.” Of the 7,083 islands in the Philippine group, 
stretching 1,150 miles from north to south and dividing the 
south-west Pacific from the south China Sea, the largest islands 
are Luzon (40,814 square miles), Mindanao (36,906 square 
miles) and Samar (5,124 square miles). Yet the total area of 
the islands is only a little less than that of the British Isles, 
although a population of 13,000,000 compares with Britain’s 
42,000,000. Japan lost control of this strategic prize as a 
result of the Allies’ superior use of the very weapon with 
which she herself had cut it out of the Allied military sphere 
of influence—the weapon of air and sea supremacy which she 
displayed at Pearl Harbour, Manila and Singapore. 

A casual study of a map and of the relevant distances 
shows that if the Allies are to bomb Japanese factories at, 
say, Nagasaki, they will need a base in the region of Shanghai, 
about 470 miles away. Put in another way, it means that 
bases in China are an essential preliminary to the effective 
bombing of the main centres of industry in Japan itself. 
To get these bases strongly established will be a gigantic 
task; nothing comparable will have been accomplished in 
this war. For although China is separated from Japan, 
Japan is in control of strategically vital areas of China, and her 
land-based aircraft can offer some measure of protection to 
shipping on her inner routes and to her soldiers in China 
where, at a rough estimate, to-day she has half a million and 
the ability quickly to double the number without risking 
aserious straining of her manpower position. Current esti- 
mates of that position suggest that Japan has a fully equipped 
amy of 4,000,000, about 2,000,000 of Ar standard who have 
yet not been called up, besides 1,500,000 in the 17-20 age 
gtoup who have not been called up. Relative to the Allies’ 
losses in the field, Japan’s have been high: relative to her 
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actual and potential strength she has not been scratched 
deeply. 

What Japan must do, now that the doom of the Philip- 
pines is sealed, is to safeguard herself against attack from the 
China mainland by guarding about 1,800 miles of coastline 
(as Hitler hoped to guard the Atlantic wall) and to prepare 
herself for ultimate attacks on Formosa, and, when it is lost, 
as inevitably it will be, to try to beat back attacks upon her 
mainland from it. What the Allies must do, in turn, is to 
build up a great forward striking base in the Philippines, 
preparatory to starting the final onslaught. The job will be 
long rather than hard because, once the islands are fully 
occupied, the main task will be keeping the world’s longest 
supply lines busy. ‘Australia, the main base in the south-west 
Pacific, is 1,935 miles from Manila and 6,000 from San Fran- 
cisco. The capture of the Philippines, obviously, will largely 
cut Japan’s supply routes to garrisons from the coast of 
Indo-China to the Netherlands East Indies. Rich though 
these possessions are in tin, rubber, quinine and oil (and 
petrol), judged stategically they are essentially part of Japans’ 
outer defence zone. If it is assumed that economically Japan 
is sound for some years, their loss cannot contain any serious 
military threat. Only when Allied troops in strength are 
tramping China’s soil will the danger be real: to press home 
that danger we shall need bases in Indo-China and Malaya. 
It is small wonder that Mr. Churchill has said that the Allies 
must first win the war in Europe before concentrating on the 
war against Japan. A sharp emphasis on that point was 
given, in a sense, by the Japanese themselves when they 
assumed complete control of the Peking-Hankow-Canton 
railway, cutting across China, and when, as they did last 
month, they began to dig themselves in at Foochow, the great 
port opposite Formosa. At any cost—perhaps particularly 
now that Marshal Stalin has designated Japan asan ‘‘ aggressor” 
Power—Japan will want to reinforce her ‘‘ China Sea Wall” 
in preparation for the descent upon her of an avalanche of men 
and steel which, ultimately, will move irresistibly to over- 
whelm her. But, in contemplating a victorious outcome of the 
struggle with Japan, as we are entitled to do, it is at once 
prudent and sensible to acknowledge our greatest handicap 
in that region—distance. Into the Pacific Ocean Europe, 
including European Russia, will fit 17 times. A vast, fantastic, 
beautiful ocean, the Pacific, so charmingly misnamed, is 10,000 
miles wide. 

Tauu HOLe. 


THE FUTURE OF CHINA 


THE amount of reliable information which has trickled 
through from China in recent years has been very small; a 
rigorous censorship has blocked all the channels through which 
our knowledge of men and events in the Far East used for- 
merly to flow. The vernacular press has become the wholly 
servile instrument of Kuomintang officialdom ; the inquisi- 
tive activities of foreign journalists—no matter how well- 
disposed—have been firmly discouraged; the missionary 
societies, prudently bowing, as usual, to the voice of the 
powers that be, have observed a policy of discreet silence, and 
no travellers have been permitted to observe and describe the 
conditions and opinions which prevail, either in “‘ Free China,” 
in the area occupied by Japanese military forces and their 
puppet governments, or in the semi-independent regions con- 
trolled by the ‘‘ Communists ’”’ and other regional warlords. 
Public opinion in this country and America has therefore 
continued to make its bricks without the straw of reliable 
information. After the expulsion of the Japanese, when the 
normal channels of communication are reopened, we shall 
know what, and how strong, are the political forces at work 
in Nanking, Canton and the northern provinces, and what 
amount of effective authority is actually exercised by Chiang 
Kai-shek’s section of the Kuomintang over its rivals and 
opponents. 

Amongst the few recently published books on China there 
are two which, taken together, indicate in a curiously sig- 
nificant manner the ignorance and confusion of thought which 
now prevail on subjects in regard to which accurate knowledge 
is essential to the planning of a sound Far Eastern policy. 
The books to which I refer (both published last July) are 
Sir John Pratt’s China and Bnitain and a booklet of four 
essays, in which Mr. Hsiao Chen examines the position of 
China’s Intellectuals and endeavours to find a workable 
compromise between the Chinese classical tradition and 
western learning. Sir John Pratt, as head of the Far Eastern 
section of the Foreign Office, has been largely responsible for 
initiating the policy pursued by the British Government in 
China since 1925, and for the strong support which it has 
given to the Kuomintang, represented by Chiang Kai-shek. 
Mr. Hsiao Chen, a journalist who represents his newspaper 
in Great Britain, may fairly be regarded as representative 
of China’s western-educated Intelligentsia. Both these writers 
in their respective ways, have encouraged belief in a new and 
united China which has spontaneously developed all the 
qualities and capacities requisite to maintain a self-governing 
Republic, organised on western lines. Sir John Pratt may 
not have accepted in its entirety the opinions expressed by 
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many of our educationists and evangelists in China ; he may 
not have shared Mr. Lionel Curtis’s belief that “‘ the vita] 
and dominating factor, upon which China’s future depends, is 
the mere handful of educated people who are breaking away 
from the past’’; he may not have agreed with Professor 
Roxby’s opinion that “‘ the customs and conventions accepted 
without question for thousands of years, are being chal- 
lenged on every hand,” but he has been continually identified 
with the policy proclaimed in the first instance by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, a policy based on the assumption that China, 
under the enlightened government of the Kuomintang, is 
making rapid progress in the political institutions and tech- 
nical equipment which will enable her to play her rightful 
part as a great nation. The opinions and forecasts set forth 
in his present work are therefore deserving of attention. 

His survey of Chinese history, philosophy and political 
economy leads him to the conclusion that China’s civilisation 
has its roots in the fundamental unit, the family, upon whose 
pattern the State and its social order have been founded, 
and that this social order is based upon a universally recog- 
nised sense of moral obligation. Fundamentally, he thinks, 
there has been no breach with, but rather a return to, the 
Confucian tradition, “ that is still, and has always been, by 
far the most powerful influence in the life of the nation.” 
At the same time, he recognises the necessity for wise and 
strong leadership, drawn from the educated class, without 
which, and its traditional moral authority, confusion and 
disorder must prevail. In the New China which he foresees, 
emerging under the “ Christian-Confucianist ’’ leadership of 
Chiang Kai-shek, an efficiently administered State will be 
established based, not on force, but on “ the social instinct 
and the sense of moral obligation implanted in every human 
heart ’’—in fact, a modern industrialised State, guided by the 
wisdom and virtue of the ancient Sages. Mr. Hsiao Chen, on 
the other hand, while professing his firm belief in the ultimate, 
universal acceptance of the Chinese outlook on life and 
morals, maintains that the Confucian philosophy is as dead 
as the Dodo. ‘‘ The family,” he declares, ‘‘ is no longer the 
unit of society ; the individual has replaced it, just as industry 
is taking the place of craftsmanship and agriculture.”’ 

Here, it will be observed, we are confronted with a direct 
conflict of expert opinion on a question of supreme impor- 
tance to the future of China and to her relations with the 
western world, a question which cannot be determined until 
freedom of enquiry shall have produced trustworthy evidence 
from unbiassed witnesses. Pending that knowledge, how- 
ever, it may confidently be asserted that the Confucian 
tradition remains in fact, the most powerful influence in the 
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life of the Chinese people and that the type of China’s civilisa- 
tion, and the attitude of her people towards life and death, 
have not been radically changed by contact with the West, 
but that they continue to represent the race-mind and the 
cial instincts inbred by centuries of adherence to the Con- 
fucian code of ancestor worship. These instincts constitute, 
on the one hand, the basic cause of the nation’s ever-present 
danger of famine and civil war and, on the other, the source 
of its capacity for endurance and recuperation. Mr. Hsiao 
(hen’s assertion that the most conservative people on earth 
has been suddenly translated, on a magic carpet of political 
formule, from Ancient Asia to America, is, on the face of it, 
no more sensible than his statement that the agriculture 
and craftsmanship of 400,000,000 have been, or are being, 
replaced by industry on western lines. But these opinions 
ae inseparable from the propaganda of “ progressive ”’ 
dficialdom upon which has been based our Far Eastern 
licy. 

" Another book, recently published, supplies useful informa- 
tion concerning the prevailing policies and tendencies of 
present-day China, namely, Mr. Hallett Abend’s My Years 
in China, reviewed in this Review last month. It enables 
the reader to form an idea of the actual relations between 
Chiang Kai-shek and his ‘‘ Communist” opponents ; of the 
intrigues and fighting forces of the regional warlords; of 
Russia’s policy in Mongolia, Kashgaria and Sinkiang ; and 
of the causes of China’s economic and financial chaos. Mr. 
Abend stresses the urgent need of more light on the subject. 
“Unless complete freedom of the Press is restored immediately 
upon the cessation of hostilities,’ he says, ‘‘ bunglings in the 
frst period of peace may well make it necessary to fight the 
war all over again,” in other words, our present ideas and 
post-war programmes for China have been conceived in 
ignorance of the real condition of affairs in that country. 
Which is undoubtedly true. 

Apart from these works, and a few articles in American 
magazines, public opinion has had very little to guide it in 
Far Eastern affairs, but it has been continually and uncon- 
siously influenced by the ceaseless flow of well-organised 
Kuomintang propaganda; how effective that propaganda 
has been, is reflected in the utterances of politicians and the 
attitude of the Press in the United States. Forecasts of the 
New China, vouchsafed by our own F.O. spokesmen, are 
ocasionally useful because of the indirect light which they 
ast upon the methods and motives of Chungking politics. 
Take, for instance, the notable case of Lord Teviot, recently 
kader of a remarkably futile Parliamentary Mission to China. 
Judging by his utterances in Parliament and Press, his Lord- 
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ship possesses, in a very high degree, the qualifications of ap 
ideal Yes-man. Speaking in the House of Lords on March 16, 
he testified to his unbounded admiration for General Chian 
Kai-shek and to his confidence in the ability of the Chineg 
army, when properly equipped, to “‘ make short work of the 
Japanese.” It never occurred to him (not having studied these 
matters) that the Chinese army’s pitiful lack of equipment 
and organisation is a matter for which the Chinese (and no 
other) Government is responsible, and that precisely the same 
deplorable conditions, due to official corruption in high places, 
were the cause of China’s military weakness, and of her 
defeats, in her war against France in 1885, against Japan in 
1894, and against the Allied Forces in North China in 1990, 
When Japan invaded Manchuria China possessed no air 
force worth mentioning, despite the fact that patriotic loans 
and national lotteries had been promoted by the Government 
for the purpose of buying or building planes. Lord Teviot 
is not concerned with this aspect of the matter; he merely 
expresses the hope that we should do all in our power to 
“help China to make herself what she should have been in 
the past,” and he urges the Government “ to be generous to 
our Chinese allies ’’ and to place no restrictions on the use of 
our loan of £50,000,000. Later, in letters to the Editor of 
Truth, he declared that “ whatever civil war China might 
have had in the past, there is none now,” and that state- 
ments about the chronic civil war raging between the forces 
of Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists, “ emanate from 
completely misinformed sources.’’ General Chiang, in his 
opinion, is almost worshipped all over China, a great man, 
surrounded by the most important men in China, “ for whom 
the leader of the Communists has nothing but admiration.” 
The Government of China, he says, is ‘‘ an improvised one,” 
partly popularly elected (he does not say by whom) and partly 
appointed, and that Chiang’s object, like that of Sun Yat-sen 
25 years ago, is to prepare the nation for a thoroughly demo- 
cratic government. It would appear that his Lordship has 
not studied the English translation of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
book China’s Destiny (now prudently suppressed), and he is 
evidently unaware of the frankly proclaimed objectives of the 
Communists’ leaders, of the antecedents of the Cantonese 
section of the Kuomintang, and Wang Ching-wei’s puppet 
government at Nanking, not to mention the policy of the 
independent régime controlled by Marshal Yen Hsi-shan in 
Shansi. The chief result of his mission to Chungking would 
appear to be to have encouraged the ‘‘ Soong dynasty ”’ to 
look for strong support in its endeavours to obtain financial 
assistance on a large scale from England and America. 

Mr. H. H. Kung, China’s Finance Minister, and Chiang 
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Kai-shek’s brother-in-law, leader of the Chinese delegates at 
the Bretton Woods Conference, has indicated very clearly 
what China expects to obtain, as one of the Big Four, from her 

teful Allies. Confidently assuming that the benefits of 
the Atlantic Charter are hereafter to be generously extended 
to China, securing them against want and raising their stan- 


ce 


dard of living, he has expounded a “ rehabilitation ’”’ plan, 
conceived on a scale even more grandiose than the most 
fantastic schemes of Sun Yat-sen, but akin to these, in that 
it depends for its fulfilment on convincing public opinion in 
England and America that, as a field for profitable invest- 
ment, China offers wonderful opportunities. His plan for the 
development of industries, transport and navigation is 
curiously similar to those promulgated in prospectuses on 
former occasions, prior to the financing of loans on the London 
market ; it is accompanied by a steady flow of propaganda, 
specially directed towards reassuring public opinion in regard 
to the stability, efficiency and integrity of the Kuomintang 
régime. Mr. O. M. Green, an earnest advocate of that régime, 
writing in the Fortnightly, cites as proof of “‘ the strong desire 
of China for friendly and profitable co-operation with us,” 
the fact that the Kuomintang has recently abolished “ the 
former jealous, exclusive restrictions on the operations of 
foreign capital and enterprise in China.’’ This he regards as 
full of promise for the future, and he derives further satis- 
faction from the definite promise, given by the Kuomintang, 
that ‘‘ within one year of the restoration of peace, a National 
Assembly of the People will be called to adopt a Constitution ”’ 
—a promise which Sun Yat-sen and his successors have 
reiterated, on several occasions, for the last 30 years. He 
might well have added, as beaux gestes calculated to inspire 
confidence, the recent announcements that Child Labour 
has (once again) been abolished, and that a habeas corpus Act 
has been promulgated by the Council of National Defence, 
which means, in sober fact, precisely nothing. 

The scope and substance of the Kuomintang’s programme 
for the ‘“‘ rehabilitation ” of China after the war were indicated 
in Washington, early in October, by the new Chinese member 
on the Council of UNRRA, Dr. T. B. Tsiang, formerly 
Ambassador in Russia. The plan calls for a total expenditure 
of about 875,000,000 sterling, in U.S. currency, for relief 
work, ‘‘to put an end to the destitution and misery of the 
Chinese people.” Of this sum, China was asking UNRRA 
to contribute a modest $945,000,000 to be spent in the first 
18 months after the war, the assumption being that UNRRA 
will be able to produce the cash without any of the tedious 
formalities and delays involved in parliamentary debates and 

Teasury negotiations. To gild the pill for foreign investors 
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and tax-payers, Dr. Tsiang explained that China intended to 
spend some 1,500,000,000 dollars in the purchase of foreign 
supplies essential to her recovery, for which purpose it was 
proposed to have recourse to foreign credit. At the same 
time UNRRA was requested to take immediate steps to plan 
methods and transport for sending 10,000,000 tons of supplies 
into China, so soon as her ports are reopened. Control of 
these relief works and supplies would, of course, be in the 
hands of the Kuomintang, which would thus be provided with 
the sinews of civil war and funds for sustaining the loyalty of 
wavering supporters in the provinces. 

The prospect of obtaining large sums of money, by loan 
or largesse, from abroad, has always produced a finger-in-the- 
pie flurry of activity in Chinese political circles. In the 
present instance, an indication of rifts to come in the Kuomin- 
tang loot is afforded by the sudden appearance on the scene, 
as stern moralist and critic of the Government, of Sun Fo, 
son of Sun Yat-sen, now President of the Legislative Council 
at Chungking. Sun Fo ranks next to Dr. Kung and Mr. 
T. V. Soong, among the richest members of the wealthy 
“Soong dynasty”’; the foundations of his fortune were 
laid during his tenure of office as Mayor of Canton, the 
administration of which city, under his father’s government, 
became a byword for tyrannous abuses and official corrup- 
tion. That Sun Fo should now come forward to denounce the 
malpractices of government officials in high places is signifi- 
cant chiefly because it shows the way of the wind blowing 
northwards from Canton and the probability of trouble brew- 
ing in that ever turbulent centre of unrest. In charging the 
bosses of Chiang Kai-shek’s party with nepotism, corruption 
and maladministration, Sun Fo is merely repeating the in- 
dictment which was brought against them by the southem 
section of the Kuomintang under Wang Ching-wei (the present 
puppet ruler of Nanking) in 1929. 

The recall of General Stilwell from the command of U.S. 
forces in China affords another indication of things to come. 
It is evidently impossible to maintain the polite fiction of 
China’s complete unity under the unchallenged leadership 
of Chiang Kai-shek, since the realities of the political situation 
have become manifest to observers on the spot. It would 
seem that the process of enlightenment and disillusion must 
have been accelerated of late, and the information at the 
disposal of the American press greatly increased, when the 
New York Times publishes an authoritative article from its 
correspondent lately in Chungking, which bluntly states that 
General Stilwell’s withdrawal means that ‘‘ America has 
decided to discount China’s part in the offensive against 
Japan,” and that Chiang Kai-shek’s government is “ more 
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concerned with maintaining its political supremacy than in 
driving the Japanese out of China.” As The Times corre- 
spondent in Washington justly observes, the differences 
between Chiang and General Stilwell may have been, as 
President Roosevelt says, more personal than political, but 
itis generally recognised that political conditions had brought 
about those differences. The real nature of those political 
conditions is likely to be revealed in the near future; the 
picture then presented will be something very different from 
that with which public opinion in this country has too long 
been deluded by our Yes-men, by the Foreign Office and by the 
dope served out from the Ministry of Information. 

Bearing in mind the idealistic forecasts of China’s future 
persistently presented by the British and American press, a 
peculiar interest attaches to the statement of The Times’ own 
correspondent at Washington on November 1 that ‘“‘ much of 
the information concerning the discord and corruption under 
which the Chungking Administration has so long operated, has 
been available confidentially for at least two years.” The 
proceedings and conclusions of the Teheran and Cairo Con- 
ferences afford no indication that anyone in authority had 
then reason to think that all was not for the best in the best 
of all possible Chinese worlds, and no hint of this widely 
spread confidential information can have been vouchsafed to 
Lord Teviot and his colleagues of the Parliamentary Mission 
to Chungking. 

J. O. P. BLAND. 


THE SOLDIER 


THE soldier lay smiling peacefully 

Asleep in his tent on the sward, 

The moon crept in and said: “‘ Look at me, 

A glance from thy sweetheart am I, for thee! ”’ 
But he answered: “ I have my sword.” 


Then the rustling wind drew softly near, 
Played round him with whispers light : 

“T am the sighs of thy mother dear, 

The sighs of thy mother am I, dost hear ? ” 
But he answered : “I hear the fight.” 


THE BARD OF DIMBOVITZA. 


VOL. CXXIII. 2 


THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


THE Italian campaign has been influenced more than most 
campaigns in this war by considerations other than the direct 
military defeat of the enemy in the field ; and this fact, which 
at critical times has governed operations in Italy, must be 
borne constantly in mind in appraising their course. 

Militarily, the campaign opened on September 3, 1943, 
when troops of the Eighth Army landed on the coast of 
Calabria. The date chosen—no doubt deliberately—was the 
fourth anniversary of Britain’s entry into the war. The place 
selected—almost the extreme southern tip of the toe of Italy 
—was an obvious choice for invaders from Sicily, where all 
organised resistance ceased with the Allied occupation of 
Messina on August 17 after a campaign that lasted less than 
six weeks. Operations in Calabria began well. There was 
little opposition except from German rear-guards, the Eighth 
Army occupied Reggio and San Giovanni the day they landed, 
and two days later the Straits of Messina were open to naviga- 
tion and some 3,000 prisoners had been taken from the small 
forces immediately facing the invaders. In the days that 
followed Allied advances in the toe of Italy continued. On 
September 9 other Allied forces made a sea-borne landing at 
Taranto and found the port in good condition, pushed on in 
three directions, and on September Io entered Brindisi, where 
the port was also in good order. Meanwhile, on September 8 
General Eisenhower announced the surrender of the Badoglio 
Government. 

The south of Calabria, some 250 miles by road from Naples 
and some 400 miles by road from Rome, was, however, far too 
remote for the Allies to make it their main base of operations 
in Italy. Calabria was the region where an Allied foothold 
could be most easily secured ; but the main weight of attack 
was to come farther north, in the Gulf of Salerno, just south 
of Naples. There were, of course, great advantages to be 
gained by striking farther north still, in the Civitavecchia 
area, or at Leghorn, or even at Spezia; but all these areas 
were far beyond the range of the land-based fighter aircraft 
then in action, and were therefore ruled out unless the landings 
were to take the undue risk of depending on carrier-borne 
aircraft alone. Even the Gulf of Salerno was at the extreme 
range of shore-based fighters flying from Palermo and the 
conquered Sicilian fields, and pilots who made the long flight 
across the sea could spend only about a quarter of an hour 
above the battle area before they had to return to their base. 

The Salerno operation was entrusted to General Mark 
Clark, the Commander of the United States Fifth Army, and 
was carried out by an equal number of American and British 
divisions supported by strong British and American naval 
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forces. The landings were successfully made early on the 
morning of September 9. The Germans reacted with great 
violence, and British and American troops soon found them- 
selves fighting side by side in a shallow bridgehead only a few 
miles deep, with their backs to the sea, the Germans holding 
good positions on high ground in front of them, and their 
equipment and reinforcements reaching the beaches painfully 
and precariously in face of powerful enemy fire. The battle 
became severe and critical from the second day onwards ; 
from the third to the seventh day the issue hung in the balance; 
and what decided the outcome favourably to the Allies was a 
tremendous effort by the British and American air forces and 
the use of big naval guns on battleships brought perilously 
close inshore to overpower German artillery and restore 
domination to Allied hands. During this critical phase the 
troops of the Fifth Army fought in the bridgehead with great 
vigour and tenacity, while the Eighth Army advanced with 
giant strides until, on the tenth day, it began to intervene on 
the German southern flank and rear. On September 14 the 
Germans made their last heavy attack with tanks against the 
bridgehead ; it was thrown back; a German wedge driven 
earlier into Allied positions was eliminated ; and on September 
16 the Germans were seen retiring on Naples and Benevento. 
They had lost a battle in which they had every advantage of 
ground, including tanks and guns in prepared positions only 
200 yards from the sea, and were inferior only in heavy artillery 
and air cover. 

During the second half of September and early October, 
1943, both the Eighth and the Fifth Armies made rapid 
advances. The Eighth pressed northwards and eastwards, 
capturing the key road junction of Potenza on September 21, 
occupying Bari, and seizing Foggia and its network of thirteen 
airfields on September 27. On October 2 a seaborne landing 
was made some 50 miles farther north at the small Adriatic 
port of Termoli. Meanwhile, the Fifth Army, while cleaning 
up without particular difficulty south of Salerno, fought a 
heavy battle on the high ground of the Sorrento peninsula 
north of Salerno, where the Germans did their utmost to use 
the natural defences of the hills to block the Allied advance 
on Naples. They failed; and Allied troops entered Naples 
on October I. 

Nearly four months of most difficult campaigning followed. 
In the Adriatic sector the Eighth Army did not reach the 
strong German defence line along the Sangro river some 30 
miles north of Termoli until November 9. Another month’s 
fighting brought them to positions along the Moro river south 
of Pescara, and along this general line they wintered. In the 
west the Fifth Army had meanwhile also fought its way 
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forward slowly and painfully, winning command of the whole 
east bank of the Garigliano river early in December, and pressing 
on in early January towards the line of the Rapido river (a 
tributary of the Garigliano), along which the Germans had 
prepared powerful positions defending Cassino. During these 
autumn and winter months weather and terrain helped the 
enemy to delay Allied progress. Rain heavier than normal, 
often in torrential downpours, drenched the ground, reduced 
flying to a minimum, and made the movement of mechanical 
transport impossible along the mud of country and mountain 
roads. In the Central Appennines there was thick snow. The 
country gave the defender all the advantages. It was 
extremely mountainous, confining our men to a few well- 
known highways along the valleys and giving the Germans 
superb high ground on which to hold defensive positions. All 
the rivers flowed at right angles to the Allied line of march, 
and the violent rains often turned them into raging torrents, 
The Germans for their part slowed our advance further by 
blowing up bridges and blocking or destroying roads with 
demolitions planned and carried out with expert skill. 

Along the line of the Rapido and Garigliano rivers the 
Germans had constructed defences which became known as 
the Gustav Line. A reserve position farther west was called 

the Hitler Line. The key to these defences was Cassino, a 
position whose natural strength had been perceived by St. 
Benedict in the 6th century and in modern times had provided 
for decades a classic example for analysis in military text- 
books. Hitler ordered the Gustav and Hitler Lines to be held 
at all costs; and General Alexander, the Allied Commander 
in Italy, has recently stated that he was greatly concerned by 
the fact that, if Marshal Kesselring was allowed to spend the 
winter in Italy in this formidable position with time to com- 
plete it, the Allies would find it very difficult to break in the 
spring. 

° The Allied Command accordingly planned two surprise 
operations for the winter months of 1944. The first utilised 
the great Allied superiority at sea in the Mediterranean to 
launch an attack in a new sector behind the enemy’s lines 
with the object of getting astride German communications 
between Rome and the main front, and if possible capturing 
the Alban Hills. The place chosen was the Anzio-Nettuno 
area, about 35 miles south of Rome and about 65 miles to the 
rear of the Cassino position. Here, in a landing which began 
on January 22, a strong force was put ashore, equipped with 
masses of artillery and tanks and many thousands of vehicles. 
As at Salerno, the Germans reacted with great violence. The 
German Command brought no fewer than seven additional 
divisions from Northern Italy, France and Yugoslavia and 
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threw them into the struggle in an effort to destroy the Anzio 
bridgehead and drive the Allies back into the sea. Prolonged 
and furious battles developed, both in the bridgehead and also 
on the Cassino front farther south. The forces in the bridge- 
head were well matched, though the Allies were definitely 
stronger in artillery and armour, and also had an over- 
whelming advantage in the air when weather made flying 
possible. Despite most strenuous efforts (including renewed - 
attacks in late February and early March), the Germans failed 
in the end, and the Anzio bridgehead remained as a lasting 
danger to them. Meanwhile, on the Cassino front farther 
south, American troops pierced the Gustav Line by a sudden 
thrust on January 30 which won two commanding heights. 

The second surprise operation was an attempt to over- 
power the German defenders of Cassino by air attack and 
bombardment. This operation began on March 15, when 
Allied aircraft (including heavy bombers) bombed Cassino in 
the heaviest air attack ever carried out against such a target 
as the town then offered. About 2,500 tons of bombs were 
discharged against a square mile of target area, followed at 
noon by a heavy artillery bombardment. Strong forces of 
Allied infantry then went in, and in the first fighting secured 
most of the ruins to which the bombing and fighting had 
reduced the town. The preliminary bombardment, however, 
was not wholly successful. Many bombs fell wide, while those 
that reached the target area often produced deep craters and 
unplanned demolitions of a character which hindered the 
attacking troops. In addition, the Germans in Cassino were 
the First Parachute Division, picked and magnificently trained 
troops, fanatical Nazis to a man, who fought like demons to 
hold the town. In the end these Germans succeeded in main- 
taining their hold on about half of Cassino. The Allies 
captured the rest without incurring undue casualties in a ten- 
day battle of great fierceness, and also established a bridge- 
head across the Rapido river. 

Though neither the Anzio landing nor this attempt to 
storm Cassino achieved quite the success originally hoped for 
(General Alexander, with an objectivity that speaks volumes 
about his outstanding military qualities, has recently himself 
acknowledged that neither operation was ‘“‘a 100-per cent. 
success ’’), the gains won by the Allies in these two major 
efforts were to prove their value when the two months’ lull 
which followed the attack on Cassino ended and the Allied 
summer offensive in Italy began. The first main Allied 
objective was Rome ; and the operations to attain it consisted 
essentially in strengthening the Allied forces in western Italy 
by transferring the Eighth Army to the Cassino front, forcing 
the Gustav and Hitler Lines, and breaking out of the Anzio 
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bridgehead with a thrust that would cut off the German 
retreat on Rome and compel the Germans to withdraw east 
and north-east of the capital along secondary roads through 
the central Appennines. 

The spring offensive opened on the night of May 11, when 
the Fifth Army attacked after very heavy artillery prepara- 
tion, forced the Rapido and Garigliano rivers, and began to 
advance in the complex hill terrain in its sector. Meanwhile 
assault formations of the Eighth Army, which had already 
been secretly transferred to the west, took over part of the 
front from Cassino to the valley of the Liri river, another 
tributary of the Garigliano. From the outset fighting was 
severe. On May 14 troops of the Fifth Army breached the 
Gustav Line. Immediately afterwards French and American 
troops pushed swiftly forward into the hills. On May 17 
Eighth Army troops cut the Via Casilina (Highway 6), the 
main German supply route to Cassino. Early on May 18 
Polish and British troops took Cassino and occupied the 
stubbornly defended Monastery Hill just behind the town. 
On May 1g the battle for the Hitler Line began. On May 20 
Eighth Army troops drove in all the outposts of the Hitler 
Line in the Liri Valley and reached the main defences, while 
American troops on the coast, after clearing the whole Gaeta 
peninsula, entered Gaeta itself and pushed on to Sperlonga. 

The critical operation at this stage of the campaign began 
on the night of May 22, when the forces in the Anzio bridge- 
head opened their attack. The strength and momentum of 
their blows drove the Germans back, and after three days of 
hard fighting the bridgehead force achieved its first contact 
with troops of the main Fifth Army, which meanwhile had 
been continuing to advance from the south. In their detail 
Allied movements now became very complex as Allied troops 
forced the German defence lines south of Rome, advanced 
across the highways leading back to the capital from sectors 
farther south, and drove the main body of Germans before 
them along secondary roads which by-passed the city. On 
June 3 the last German defence line in the Alban Hills was 
broken ; and on June 4 formations of the Fifth Army entered 
Rome and by evening had occupied the heart of the city. 
Widespread rejoicings throughout the free world welcomed the 
liberation of Rome; but this great victory did not long 
receive the attention it deserved, for two days after Rome 
was freed the Allied invasion of Normandy began. 

After the liberation of Rome the Italian campaign con- 
sisted for the Germans in a long retreat punctuated by rear- 
guard and delaying actions. For the Allies the campaign 
became a pursuit at the fastest practicable pace. The German 
Fourteenth Army, which defended Rome and the south, had 
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been severely mauled and was badly disorganised, with the 
result that for some time the Allies were able to advance very 
quickly indeed. By degrees the Germans recovered them- 
selves ; fresh troops came into action from time to time ; and 
the Allies had in the end to fight many hard battles as they 
advanced through Italy even before they reached the so-called 
Gothic Line (its German name, Goten Linie, would be more 
correctly rendered by the phrase ‘ Line of the Goths ’’) north 
of Florence. 

A few dates will indicate the general course of the Allied 
advance, which, though simple in outline, followed an intricate 
pattern in detail. On June 7 Civitavecchia was occupied. 
Viterbo fell on June 9. On June 14 Orvieto was taken. 
Between June 17 and June 1g French forces liberated the 
island of Elba and captured 1,500 prisoners. The Allies took 
Assisi on June 18 and Perugia the next day. From Lake 
Trasimene westwards to the coast a new and strong German 
line had been established, in part with reinforcements newly 
brought up, and in this general position fighting went on until 
well into July. Siena fell to French troops on July 3 and 
Volterra to American units on July 9. On July 16 Arezzo 
was taken after a stubborn defence. A steady advance along 
the Adriatic coast brought Polish troops into Anzona on 
July 18. Leghorn, on the west coast, fell to American troops 
on July 19. The outskirts of Florence were reached on 
August 4, but another three weeks passed before the whole 
city was finally cleared of Germans and freed from shelling by 
German guns. 
® The Gothic Line—which was actually a defence zone 
several miles deep—ran east and west across Italy roughly 
from the Pisa area in the west to the Pesaro area on the 
Adriatic. The position chosen was in the wildest part of the 
Etruscan Apennines, traversed by few roads, extremely 
strong by nature and further strengthened by art as far as 
time permitted. The Allies devoted September to forcing the 
Gothic Line. Before the attack another secret regrouping of 
the Allied armies was successfully carried out. In the Adriatic 
sector a breach on a 20-mile front west of Pesaro after 24 
hours’ heavy fighting was announced on September 2. In 
this sector the Eighth Army was attacking, and its blows 
drew at least six German divisions from the Fifth Army’s 
sector south of Bologna and probably one more German 
division from the north of Italy. South of Bologna the 
southern end of the Futa Pass was forced on September 21 ; 
and by September 24 this key pass had been occupied and the 
Gothic Line completely shattered. Since September heavy 
fighting has continued on the approaches to Bologna, with 
the Germans as usual taking advantage of every natural 
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feature of the ground and the Allies fighting staunchly and 
with the economy of effort that only leadership of the highest 
quality can achieve. With just a little more strength the 
Allied armies might have accomplished more before the 
autumn and early rains set in; but now General Alexander 
himself has said that they cannot reasonably be expected to 
drive the Germans from the Po Valley this winter. 

Many factors besides direct military needs in Italy have 
affected the course of the Italian campaign. Among them is 
the whole range of political and strategic ideas implicit in the 
phrase which the Prime Minister used in public for the first 
time in his Commons speech on November II, 1942— 
“exposure of the under-belly of the Axis, especially Italy, to 
heavy attack.’’ Other pre-occupations included the complex 
political problems involved in the secret negotiations with the 
Badoglio Government about armistice terms that went on 
during the second half of August, 1943, when preparations to 
invade Italy were in their last stages. The date of the Salerno 
landing was advanced a week because of the pressure at this 
time of political needs in Italy. Again, the surrender of Italy 
caused a change in German dispositions, which also affected 
the Italian campaign. When Italy surrendered 62 Italian 
divisions ceased to be a factor against the Allies, and nine of 
them which were stationed in the south of Italy, or in Corsica 
and Sardinia, came over to the Allied cause. German reserves 
for use elsewhere were correspondingly weakened by the need 
to tie down more troops in Italy, where 25 divisions were 
fighting or in reserve in February, 1944, and in the Balkans, 
where another 20 were spread over a wide area previously held 
by Italian troops. 

The objects sought from the campaign in Italy by the 
high Allied authorities responsible for planning the strategic 
direction of the war seem also to have changed from time to 
time. At first there appears to have been some hope that the 
Germans might be caught out while surprised and somewhat 
disorganised, and swept from the country without too much 
effort. Then, when it was seen that this hope would not be 
realised, the Allied forces in Italy were set the task of drawing 
and holding there as many German divisions as possible. Mr. 
Churchill said in the Commons on February 22, 1944, that the 
German decision ‘‘ to make a large secondary front in Italy is 
not unwelcome to the Allies.” One reason was given in his 
next sentence: “We must fight the Germans somewhere 
unless we are to stand still and watch the Russians.” Another 
reason was that German divisions held in Italy would not be 
available for the coming “ Second Front ”’ in the West. From 
this point of view the German transfer of ten divisions from 
the north to the Anzio beachhead must have given great 
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satisfaction to the high Allied strategic authorities. When 
this year’s summer offensive in Italy opened, the major Allied 
purpose seems to have changed again. General Alexander 
states that at this stage the object was to destroy as many 
German divisions as possible and to produce a first-class 
victory in Italy just before the great and hazardous Allied 
invasion of France began. 

Except perhaps in the very early days of Allied attack, 
Italy has obviously never enjoyed the highest strategic 
priority. All the greater, therefore, has been the effect of 
these changes in Allied high strategy on General Alexander’s 
forces and campaigning. Before the invasion of France he 
lost several divisions, all his landing craft, and many important 
engineering, signals and hospital units. In exchange, he 
received the French Expeditionary Force under General Juin 
and some American divisions, all of which proved to be very 
fine troops. Later, before the Allied landings in the south of 
France on August 15, he lost all his French divisions and some 
American divisions. It was after this second weakening of his 
forces that General Alexander, in an interview with Press 
correspondents on November 1, declared that he could not 
reasonably expect to drive the Germans from the Po Valley 
this winter, though any mistakes by the enemy would, of 
course, be swiftly turned to our advantage. 

At this interview General Alexander stated that at no 
time during the Italian campaign had the Allies enjoyed more 
than slight superiority in numbers. In the air Allied superi- 
ority is complete, and the Allies have more tanks and guns ; 
but the Germans have had all the advantages in ground and 
the flexibility of only one army against the many nationalities 
in the Allied armies. In Italy General Alexander has com- 
manded British, American, Canadian, New Zealand, South 
African, Polish, French, Greek, Italian, Brazilian and Indian 
units—and he even asked the Soviet Minister if some Russians 
could be spared, but was told that they were too busy. 

The Allied achievement in Italy is all the more remarkable 
in terms of forces so varied and relatively so small. When 
the Italian campaign* began the Germans had four or five 
divisions in Southern Italy, one of which was left against the 
Eighth Army in the extreme south while four opposed four 
Allied divisions at Salerno. Early in October, 1943, seven 
German divisions were reported in South Italy. By mid- 
November their number had risen to ten. By the middle of 
February this year 18 of the 25 German divisions in Italy were 
in the battle south of Rome. During the Italian summer 
campaign from May 11 to November the Germans used 30 
divisions, five of which were reinforcements brought in since 
May 11. Of these enemy forces 56,000 have been taken 
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prisoner and 34,000 killed, while another 104,000 are estimated 
to have been wounded. German war. material captured ip 
Italy includes 340 tanks, 360 assault guns, 540 anti-tank guns 
and 700 other artillery pieces. In the Allied advance of over 
600 miles from Reggio di Calabria almost to Bologna more 
than 51,000 square miles of Italian territory have been 
liberated. Given the splendid fighting qualities of the Allied 
troops engaged, that so much has been achieved with resources 
relatively so slender is due not least to General Alexander 
himself, a man whom Stalin (in these matters no mean judge) 
has described as in this war among the very best of Britain’s 
generals. 


November 15, 1944. JULES MENKEN, 


LONDON LORE 


How often the apparently solid ground in London conceals some unsus- 
pected treasure. Corbet Court is a little square on the west side of 
Gracechurch Street, just south of St. Peter’s Church, and it was only in 
1872 that the demolition of houses there brought on the scene a surprised 
archezologist, who discovered that what had been in daily use as a wine 
cellar was in reality the most ancient crypt in London, the remains of a 
great Norman house, itself constituted from Saxon and Roman buildings, 
The crypt was some 4o feet square, divided into three irregular aisles of 
two bays each by two piers supporting plain vaulting, and the main 
entrance to the house, in the north-west corner towards Cornhill, was a 
porch with columns on each side supporting semi-circular arches, the 
passage between them covered with a barrel vault springing from a 
moulded string course. There were traces of window openings, and on 
the right-hand side of the entrance several steps of a circular staircase 
were still visible. Beside this was the well, dating from Saxon times, 
and the later rebuilding was shown by the fact that the Norman wall 
was partly built over it. The house was built between two massive 
Roman walls, one north and one south of the court, and doubtless these 
were the quarry from which both Saxon and Norman drew their building 
materials. Unfortunately all these, interesting remains disappeared in 
the rebuilding of 1872, with the exception of a small portion continued 
under a house in Bell Yard. 

The eponymous Corbet has not been identified with certainty. He 
may have been the William Corbet, ironmonger, who had some con- 
nection with Gracechurch Street in 1427 and served under the mayor 
at the coronation of Edward IV in 1460, although at that time the court 
appears to have been called Offele Alley. The modern name occurs fot 
the first time in 1589. 
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A CORNER OF OUR ESTATE 


[DEAS about our Colonial Empire, based on conversations and 
information available at home, often prove entirely mislead- 
ing. I thought I had a rather better than average idea of the 
Seychelles. At least?I knew someone who had been there 
twice. But in spite of such an advantage I was entirely 
unprepared for what I found. Now I am astounded at the 
lack of information exhibited in this country even by those 
who should be well informed. The first reference in Hansard, 
for example, which I noticed after my return, was the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies speaking of the “. . . central 
and suburban districts of Mahé . . .” * which is an island 
about 18 miles in length, the largest of the 28 granite islands 
which form the group. 

It seemed hardly possible anyone who even looked on a 
map could so express himself. But further research reveals 
that, although there is no indication whatever in Hansard, 
by inverted commas or otherwise, that the mode of expression 
is not Colonel Stanley’s own, he was in fact quoting the 
Ordinance.t The expression also appears in the acting 
Legal Adviser’s report on the Ordinance. Howsuch an expres- 
sion came to be used we do not know. It must be due either 
to lack of knowledge of local geography or a looseness in 
expression which could not be tolerated in this country. 
How would the courts construe an Act relating to “‘ the central 
and suburban districts of the Isle of Wight’? What is, 
however, certain is that the expression once coined has not 
been criticised or rejected as it passed up through the various 
officials until it is accepted without question by the Secretary 
of State himself. 

From a friend I had gained the impression that the islands 
were a veritable paradise unspoiled by the outside world, 
where prices were low and beauty and peace abound. My 
visit followed a period of months in the East. So I was well 
acquainted with dirt, smells and disease. The first thing I 
noticed was the enormous cobwebs, complete with outsize 
spiders, to be seen on most of the telegraph poles, a detail 
which my friend had not mentioned. Next my attention was 
focussed on the obviously disease-ridden people. Many 
appeared, even by Eastern standards, the picture of dejec- 
tion. I had always thought of the British Empire with pride, 
I could feel no such emotion here. There is no need for me 
to describe in my own words what I saw. Hansard for 
May 26, 1943, is sufficient. Mr. David Adams asked whether 
it was a criminal offence for any unmarried woman under 
30 to live “‘in the town of Seychelles.” There is, of course, 

* May 26, 1943. 
t Sections 3 & 4 (2) of Seychelles Ordinance No. 8 of 1941. 
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no such town. He doubtless meant Victoria. Colonel Stanley 
replied “ . . . the position (of venereal disease) in Seychelles 
was really grave and drastic steps had to be taken. I admit 
this step is a drastic one, but I believe in the circumstances it 
is justified.’”” He went on to report, “ . . . a Defence Order 
had been made to prevent the renting of rooms in houses in 
central and suburban districts of Mahé in view of the serious 
danger of spreading disease among the personnel of visiting 
ships and troops stationed in the island.’’ I am not sure in 
these circumstances what ‘‘ rooms in houses”’ means. The 
average house is constructed of palm leaves and has only one 
room. It was outside each of many of these, and not the 
better constructed houses, in Victoria at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, that several women in the most blatant way were 
endeavouring to attract custom. I was informed that for 
this reason troops were confined to their barracks after dusk, 
Nor had my experiences in the East, or the information already 
gained, prepared me for the almost universal mixture of 
colour. In many families you see children of pure white, 
pure black and every other gradation of colour. I was 
informed that this occurs to even the most faithful couples 
and gives no occasion for comment. 

One morning at 11 o'clock a very old woman who was 
reeling about the middle of the road collapsed almost under 
the wheels of our very ramshackle car which is the best 
available transport. Such incidents are not uncommon. 
Fermented sugar cane juice, known as bacca, is the local 
drink, though toddy, made from the juice of the coconut 
palm, and la purée, a native beer made from maize, jamrosa, 
pineapple, lentils and pumpkins, are also used. Until 1942 
there was no restriction or tax on the production of liquor, 
a condition which I believe is not found in any other part of 
the Empire. Since that date a “‘ Bacca War Tax ”’ of 3 cents 
of a rupee (about 3d.) is levied on every litre of bacca sold by 
licensees in the Seychelles.* 

A census taken in 1931 revealed that 75 per cent. of the 
population is illiterate. This is probably the lowest educa- 
tional standard in the Empire, and witch doctors are still 
plentiful. The Church of England came to the island shortly 
after the British occupation had been confirmed by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1814. No indication, however, is to be 
found that any great interest was taken in the people or their 
education. Up to 1939 there was no Church of England 
secondary school. But there was one school for boys, and one 
for girls in Victoria, and four in other parts of the islands. 
It was not until 1851 that the Roman Catholics came to the 
Seychelles. The Catholic Mission is the financial responsibility 

* Ordinance No. 11 of 1942. 
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of the Swiss province of Savoy. In 1867 they founded St. 
Louis College, now the largest school with 250 boys. Fees are 
{4-£7 per annum for day boys and £25-£30 for boarders. 
In addition there are in the islands 23 Roman Catholic 
primary schools and two secondary schools. Out of a popula- 
tion of 27,444 in 1931, 24,034 were Roman Catholics. 

All incomes under Rs. 500 (about £40) are exempt from tax. 
The only indication of the white population I could get was 
Dr. Bradley’s statement * that the club founded in 1894 had 
a European membership of 87 in 1940. From this it appears 
that with probably 400 taxpayers, of which a quarter may be 
European, there are something like 27,000 to be educated 
who pay no tax. The solution is not easy, and it is not sur- 
prising that Mr. T. Reid, a financial commissioner, who visited 
the colony in 1933, reported that the economic position was 
dangerous. 

Both income and expenditure is low. The wages of a 
good cook is {2 per month without food. House boys receive 
{rt per month. Other servants get Ios. to 15s. per month. 
Prices are in proportion. Dr. Bradley says that in 1939 fowls 
cost from gd. to Is. 6d.; ducks Is. 6d. to 3s.; turkeys 7s, 
to gs.; eggs gd. per dozen; beef 1s. per 4 kilo (1-1 lbs.) ; 
sugar 2d. per $ kilo; coconuts $d. each; and turtles 5d. 
per $ kilo. In the hospital built in 1924 charges were from 
gd. to 7s. 6d. per day. It is provided that no surgical fee is 
to exceed 45s. In maternity cases the inclusive charge is 
from 7s. 6d. to 75s. 

The main product of the islands is copra. But in pre-war 
years the prices were uneconomic. They also produce coco- 
nuts, cinnamon, guano, essential oils, tortoises and green and 
hawksbill turtles of which 200 lbs. is an ordinary weight. The 
island of Aldabra was the centre of the turtle industry, and 
up to 5,000 have been used in one year in the production of 
calipee for export to London. Calipee is produced by drying 
the tissue which connects the upper shell of the turtle to the 
belly and is used for making turtle soup. 

No report on the Seychelles is complete without mention 
of the large double coconut, found only in these islands, 
known as the coco-de-mer. These trees take 100 years, and 
their fruit seven years, to mature. They grow to over 100 feet 
and will not tolerate other trees in the vicinity. Outside the 
island of Praslin the only example known in the world is in 
the garden of Government House, Victoria. The tree is one 
of the arguments used by General Gordon, who visited the 
islands in 1881, to support his theory that they were the site 


* John T. Bradley. History of Seychelles. Clarion Press, Victoria, 1940, 
This book in two volumes is a mine of information on which I have freely 


drawn. 
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of the Garden of Eden. Another indication of their unique 
qualities comes from a recent marine survey which found 
67 hitherto unknown species of fish in the area. In the world 
of to-day it is unusual to find small populations on islands 
which are not visited more than four times a year, where there 
is no church and no school, and where the doctor or the 
magistrate may come once in a year, but not both in the same 
year. The islands are still distinguished from most of the 
outer world in that there are no railways, tramways, tele- 
phones or telegraphs. Since 1924, however, there has been 
electric light. There is one newspaper, the Seychelles Clarion, 
and a Carnegie library, which spends £115 per year on books, 

The first charts of the islands were made by Portuguese 
navigators between 1501 and 1530. Among the other early 
charts was one by Sebastian Cabot in 1544. But from the 
15th century to July, 1730, the Seychelles were used as a 
safe retreat by pirates. They offered all that was wanted: 
uninhabited islands, good water, trees for masts, creeks for 
caulking and repairing ships, safe anchorages and no men-of- 
war. The last and perhaps the most outstanding pirate was 
Olivier le Vasseur, who in 1721, with the assistance of an 
English pirate named Taylor, well known at that time in 
the West Indies, captured one 60-gun Portuguese ship and 
two others. In 1730 his ship was boarded by the French ship 
Meduse, and le Vasseur was eventually hung. Captain Kidd 
was another visitor to the Seychelles. As it is probable that 
booty must have on occasion been hidden, stories exist of 
pieces of eight and other treasure which have been found. 
Several families have ancient treasure charts which have not 
been deciphered. 

Corsairs also used the Seychelles. They are to be dis- 
tinguished from pirates in that they sailed as privateers and 
hoisted their national colours in action. The famous Seychelles 
corsair Hodoul observed the articles of war and brought his 
prizes to port for adjudication. Among the others was Robert 
Surcouf, probably the namesake of the world’s largest sub- 
marine complete with aircraft which fought on with us after 
France fell, and was later lost. The damage Robert Surcouf 
did to shipping was so great that the Government of India 
offered a lakh of rupees for his capture. In the last six months 
of 1808 corsairs captured 22 English merchant ships which 
produced 8,000,000 francs. It is interesting to note that at 
that period American ships, which were free from attack, 
gave corsairs information of the movement of British ships 
and then realised enormous profits from purchasing the 

rizes. 
‘ The island now known as Mauritius was discovered by 
Portugal in 1507, and occupied by France in 1715. In 1735 
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Bertrand Mahé de Labourdonnais took over its administra- 
tion as Governor-General. He sent Captain Lazarre Picault 
on a voyage of discovery, so that any danger of English 
colonies on nearby islands could be eliminated. Picault 
reported very favourably on the Seychelles, but it was not 
until 1756 a formal act of possession was carried out and the 
islands were named after the Controller-General of Finance 
to Louis XV of France. A “ Pierre de Posession ’’ was set up. 
After many adventures it now stands in the Garden of Govern- 
ment House. The first party of colonists arrived in 1770. 

On May 17, 1794, an English squadron of four ships 
arrived with two prizes. As they were refused provisions or 
water, their Captain demanded surrender within the hour. 
A landing party of 30 men under a lieutenant duly hoisted 
the English flag in place of the tricolour, which was, however, 
replaced on the day the squadron sailed. 

At the end of 1800 an explosion occurred near Napoleon’s 
carriage in Paris. He was convinced it was a Jacobin plot, 
and Fouché, Chief of the Secret Police, rounded up 130 
Jacobins, of whom 70 were sent to the Seychelles. These 
included many violent terrorists who had sent thousands to 
the guillotine. Subsequent batches arrived, but the worst 
were removed to Anjouan in the Comoros in 1802, during 
which year one arrival was suspected for many reasons of 
being the Dauphin (Louis XVII). We have followed Napo- 
leon’s example and used the islands for political exiles, among 
whom: have been King Prempeh of Ashanti, Bunyoro, 
Pretender to the Sultanate of Zanzibar, Saud Zaghoul Pasha 
and Cabinet, and Palestine political prisoners. 

Shortly after the Jacobins’ arrival the islands again capitu- 
lated to the British, this time to a corvette which fought a 
battle in Victoria harbour. A second naval battle took place 
in the harbour later in the year, when a British sloop captured 
a French brig. Various further capitulations took place to 
British ships before the British captured the island now known 
as Mauritius in 1810. With it came its dependency the 


Seychelles. 
BRYANT IRVINE. 


A WOODEN TOWN 


THE present sea passage to northern Russia is something in 
the nature of an endurance test, for British shipping must 
widely skirt the broken Norwegian coast where lurk German 
U-boats and ’planes and the elusive but powerful Tirpitz. 
The tedium of this added distance is emphasised by the 
romantic-sounding Midnight Sun, which, you soon discover, 
is not so romantic after all. It becomes unbearably tedious, 
You find that it destroys all sense of time, and lengthens out 
what in peacetime is a relatively brief trip into one of endless 
monotony. 

Archangel, city of wood and bitter wartime hardship, lies 

at the head of the North Dvina River. Approaching it 
up stream the surrounding expanse of barren plain-land brings 
to mind the “ flats’ at the muddy mouth of the Whangpo, 
on the way up to Shanghai. There is the same sodden buff 
landscape, stretching back towards a dull horizon ; there is 
the same sense of desolation. At the entrance to the river 
our pilot boards from a racy craft with brightly polished brass- 
work—the first we’ve seen in this war ; ours is all painted over 
for the duration. The pilot turns out to be a genial giant, 
quite neatly tailored, except for the fact that like all Russians 
he has omitted to fasten the top two buttons of his high jacket 
collar. He wears a hat in the front of which is a bright red 
star, which someone on the bridge immediately requests as a 
souvenir. The request is amiably granted, and our giant 
begins to converse gutturally in a language we eventually 
recognise as English. 
*t:l It seems that he has served in the Red Navy as well as the 
Russian Merchant Marine. He has visited England, which 
he found “‘ ver’ wet and small,’”’ and has read Alice in Wonder- 
land in English! We congratulate him on his literary taste, 
and examine rather anxiously what appears to be the greater 
part of a timber yard bearing down upon us in midstream, 
This floating platform of logs is our first indication that wood 
is the hall-mark, the omnipresent feature, of Archangel life. 
Here on both sides of the Dvina stretch what must surely be 
the world’s largest timber yards. Titanic pyramids of wood 
march back towards the sky. Ingenious machines cast still 
more wood upon the already tottering piles. There is so much 
wood in evidence that it seems there is insufficient room for it 
all on shore, so it needs must overflow into the river. Our 
pilot smiled unbelievingly when we told him that it was only 
with great difficulty that we in England were able to buy a 
box of matches ! 

Certain things were very noticeable already. There was an 
air of orderly efficiency about the layout of the timber yards. 
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Work was proceeding with the steady rhythm which is 
characteristic of the Soviet worker when he decides to roll his 
sleeves up in earnest. The term “ timber-worker ”’ is sugges- 
tive to us of the male sex. But the Archangel timber-yard 
workers—like the road gangs, tram drivers, and shipyard 
workers—are almost wholly women. Some of them are fine, 
high-breasted women in the flush of youth, a shade too 
buxom for western tastes. But some are energetic old ladies 
with a lifetime of toil and suffering etched deeply upon their 
faces ; grandmothers who in this country would long since 
have been relegated to the chimney corner. These women seem 
to have the endurance of whipcord. They undertake the 
heaviest tasks of the timber-yards and saw-mills. They swing 
axes, Stack logs, and operate huge cross-cut saws with the 
practised ease of experienced lumberjacks. Yet in some way 
that is difficult to analyse they contrive still to remain com- 
pletely feminine. Perhaps this is because they all retain the 
use of the skirt. After twelve years of fairly varied travel I 
think I can say that Soviet Russia is the only country I have 
encountered in which the sight of a trousered woman would 
provoke a minor riot ! 

Archangel stands on the high, flat point of Pur-navolok, 
about twenty miles up from the Gulf of Archangel. It is 
depressingly warm during its brief summer and one is profusely 
bitten by curious insects. But from October onwards winter 
descends swiftly, the ice on the Dvina thickens, and instead of 
ferrying across the river to Glukovski, where the Archangel 
Pristan railway connects with the southern railway network, 
one crosses the ice by horse-sleigh, or even by train on the 


‘temporary rail track laid across the ice. From the quay at 


Archangel the city presents a somewhat unco-ordinated 
appearance. Isolated buildings with massive, clean lines, 
stand out peremptorily against the background. You get an 
impression of size in the hinterland beyond the seafront, so 
that the first sight of the streets comes as an anti-climax. 

Your first impression is that you have stepped from the 
deck of your ship into the first reel of a film with a Wild West 
setting. The atmosphere is traditional type mining town ; 
you almost find yourself looking for the hitching posts at the 
sides of the roads. There are no pavements in Archangel as 
we understand the term. Here again the ubiquitous wood 
shows up, for all the paths of the main streets are quite simply 
long wooden planks, none too securely fastened together. 
Beneath the planks, in the summer, is mud, which squelches 
up through the cracks to about the level of your ankles. In 
the winter the wooden pavements disappear beneath a layer 
of frozen snow. 

The roads have the sort of surface that a British motorist 
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might dream about in the more hideous kind of nightmare, 
Just plain earth, pitted here and there with substantial pot- 
holes, into which an occasional cart or tram deposits itself. 

On one interesting occasion a large steam engine sank 
deeply into one of the craters which occur at regular intervals 
between the tramlines of the main thoroughfare. But on this 
occasion the workmen responsible for removing obstructions 
from the lines, after having gravely studied the situation, 
apparently decided that the steam engine toned with the 
architectural scheme, So they walked away and left it, and 
the long line of waiting trams, crammed with homeward- 
bound workers, made off in the opposite direction. This 
seemed to me to be very sound philosophy. The steam engine 
was still there at the same time the following day. 

The whole impression conveyed, in fact, is one of neglect. 
Here, it seems, are obvious signs of at least a lack of active 
development. But a slim young Russian woman journalist 
with a passion for the poetry of Burns—which we agreed is 
probably the most musical in the English (or Scotch !) language 
—explained to me this surface appearance of neglect in 
Archangel. 

She pointed out that the frozen sub-soil of the region is 
completely unsuited to building development. She further 
reminded me that the inflexible policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment has always been “ first things first.” On top of this, of 
course, the port is unusable for the greater part of the year. 
Signs of the “ first things first ’’ policy are readily discernible 
in many respects. Not only is there still an acute housing 
shortage—I knew no one with a house of their own in Arch- 


angel— but the policy is reflected in the shops, and the clothes ° 


of the civilian population. The best dressed habituées of the 
relatively ‘‘ exclusive’ International Club wore dresses of a 
quality and cut that would be considered cheap and outmoded 
by the average British shopgirl. 

In the shops—which were so painfully bare that one 
wondered if it was worth their while to open at all—I found 
that the products of light industry were of decidedly poor 
manufacture. An electric light switch for domestic use, anda 
child’s toy, picked up off the counter of a large store, were 
found to be so shoddily made that they could hardly have been 
worth producing. But products, the manufacture of which 
had evidently been given prior importance, were beautifully 
turned out. I bought two spare parts for my camera which in 
finished workmanship were superior to anything I have seen 
elsewhere. 

Food was scarce in Archangel. It was short in a way which 
we at home would regard as scarcely above subsistence level. 
At the International Club restaurant the menu—unchanged 
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throughout my stay—consisted of a brilliant orange substance 
alleged to be caviare, black bread, and a species of fish into the 
ancestry of which I was careful not to inquire. The civilian 
population seemed to exist almost exclusively on black bread 
and fish. The cutting of communications with the south was 
responsible for the acute shortage of food, and civilian ration- 
ing was severe in the extreme. It is a remarkable tribute to 
the inherent toughness of the Russian that everyone I met in 
Archangel, from a small boy who offered me a dud hundred 
rouble note for a bar of chocolate, toa Red Army Colonel, was 
brimming with health and vitality. 

In Archangel luxuries were simply non-existent. Tobacco 
and cigarettes were practically relics, and chocolate and sweets 
were literally worth more than their weight in gold. In spite 
of a severe police ban on such transactions, small children 
regularly accosted me in the streets offering fantastic quantities 
of roubles in exchange for chocolate or sweets. The standard 
offer for one bar of canteen chocolate was the equivalent in 
roubles of {1 10s. ; the lowest offer I received was {1, and for 
a box or tin of chocolates you could probably have commanded 
your own price. 

The reason was that with a maximum allowance of food, 
and next to nothing in the shops to buy, the local value of the 
rouble was practically nil. The result of this, so far as visiting 
servicemen were concerned, was a furtive but generous distri- 
buting of largesse among the local children in the form of 
canteen chocolate and sweets. 

The social life of Archangel—what there is of it—centres 
around the International Club. The Club is managed by a 
brisk young woman who expresses herself on the subject of 
the German race with a beautiful absence of restraint. She it 
is who organises dances for visiting ships, hustles bewildered 
seamen into classrooms and has them learning Russian before 
they know where they are, and displays all the qualities of an 
ambassadress by flattering you while not appearing to do so. 
She can quote Shakespeare at you until you blush with shame 
at your own ignorance ; she reads philosophy from a sense of 
duty, and English fiction for preference. Her grandfather was 
a serf. 

The young people we met at the Club seemed to be reaching 
towards western standards in dress, and in some, but not all 
ways of life. It seemed to me that in some respects they 
would have to reach downwards to acquire our standards. 

Morals, for instance, seem to be of a higher standard than 
in any other country I have visited. I saw no prostitution in 
Archangel. A remarkable state of affairs to anyone at all 
familiar with the world’s seaports. But this high level of 
morals is only one aspect of what seems to me to be an entirely 
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new social spirit. To the young people I met in Archangel life 
is a fundamentally different matter from what it is to the 
British boy and girl. 

This difference is not confined to material things: the 
standard of living, the purely material level of what we falsely 
label “ civilisation.”” It is more than that. It seemed to me 
that the Russians have acquired not only a new society, but a 
new social spirit. 

The phrase “ social spirit’ is not perhaps a very happy 
definition, but it is the only one I can find to describe the 
attitude of these young people towards the serious side of life. 
And by the serious side of life I mean their attitude towards 
their work, the significance of their work and its relation to the 


society in which they live, and, most important of all, their 


personal relationship with the abstraction we call the State. 
Their new society is, of course, a product of strict conditioning 
applied over a lengthy period by compulsion. It does not 
come as a surprise therefore to find that the Soviet youngster 
is free from any sense of regimentation in his social system. 
He sees the State as, say, a gold mine, or a commercial under- 
taking, in which every individual has his own personal stake, 
The State, it seems, is aiming for something the young people 
believe in, and it is going about it in a way with which they 
fully agree. The result of this is that they believe in the 
superiority of their way of life with the simple faith of small 
children. 

This unquestioning faith is an integral part of the one 
disagreeable impression I brought back from Russia. The 
Soviet citizen suffers from a complete absence of authentic 
knowledge about the capitalist countries, and this has led the 
untravelled Russian into serious misunderstandings about us, 
Little or no attempt has yet been made on either side to remove 
these misunderstandings. 

But I also know that the “‘ Bolshevik Bogey,”’ so carefully 
nurtured here not so long ago, has led many of us into equally 
serious misunderstandings. The cumulative effect of an angle 
of propaganda which has been “ plugged ”’ over a period of 
years is hard to lever out of people’s minds—even when events 
demonstrate the falsity of the impression that propaganda has 
been striving to create. 

But it is vitally necessary that these misconceptions planted 
in the minds of ordinary people in both countries should be 
removed. That is the outstanding impression I brought back 
with me after three months in a Russian city. 

RONALD BOUSEY. 
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SHOULD EXAMINATIONS BE ABOLISHED? 


HITHERTO examinations have long been recognised as an 
indispensable part of our educational system. The reasons 
for this have been manifold : they are an incentive to industry, 
for, hardly any schoolmaster of any experience would deny 
that, when an examination was looming ahead, his pupils 
began to work more strenuously than they would have done 
otherwise. It is also very difficult to envisage any more 
reliable and expeditious method of testing proficiency in 
academic subjects than that of a written examination supple- 
mented, where necessary, by oral tests in the case of modern 
languages. In any case we receive no guidance from the 
recently issued Fleming and Norwood Reports as to what is 
to take their place. Finally, and this is an important point 
which is often overlooked, examinations are a test of the 
teacher no less than of the taught. In a subject such as 
Mathematics, for example, where the rationale of certain 
processes and propositions has to be first understood and then 
remembered, if a class fails as a whole there must be something 
rotten in the State of Denmark for which the examinees are 
not mainly responsible: and it is well to discover this. My 
own experience of a lifetime spent in teaching is that a good 
teacher has nothing to fear from examinations; but that a 
bad one may have more dread of them than the weakest of 
his pupils. 

It is being urged in the Reports, to which allusion has just 
been made, that the School Certificate Examination should 
be abolished. It was a revelation to the writer when he first 
became an examiner for one of the Joint Boards to find what 
care was taken in setting the questions and the meticulous 
directions which were given to examiners as to how papers 
should be marked. Thus, the chance of any candidate being 
failed who had understood even a small proportion of the 
ground assigned for examination was reduced to a minimum, 
which means that failure, when it did occur, was thoroughly 
deserved. It can indeed be said with truth that the technique 
of examining has now been brought to such a pitch that the 
results are as accurate as those of a chart or a balance sheet. 
Is all this then to be scrapped and are we to return to the 
era of reports and testimonials written by those whom it is 
difficult to imagine could be impartial critics of their own 
work and that of their colleagues ? 

The true reason for the clamour against examinations is 
that they do not harmonise with the spirit of our times. The 
watchword everywhere to-day is security: not merely from 
undeserved misfortune, but also from well merited failure. 
Thus any circumstance which discriminates between the 
competent and the incompetent is deprecated, so that the 
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doles of the future are unlikely to make any such discrimina- 
tion. In all branches of work there is also a growing tendency 
to make the standard of bricks (if one may use the word 
figuratively) to be turned out per diem that of the slowest 
worker rather than to put any pressure on him to increase his 
output. This principle it is now proposed to apply to educa- 
tion which will have the inevitable result of lowering its 
standard. Competition will in time disappear, prizes will be 
abolished until, finally, the Gilbertian ideal of everyone in 
education being somebody and no one anybody has been 
ultimately attained. 

It is interesting to watch cricketers practising at the nets: 
but it is what they can do in matches which really counts, 
The supreme test of a racehorse is not what it can do on the 
training ground but how it shapes on the racecourse. The 
ability of a general is not so much demonstrated by his hand- 
ling of troops on Salisbury Plain in peace-time as by the way 
in which he does so in real warfare. In all these cases it is 
unsafe to assume ability until it has been tested by an 
examination which may take the form of a match, a race or 
a battle. So, in the field of learning, it is not the extent of 
the ground which has been covered in class which counts but 
how much of it has been assimilated. Examinations are the 
speediest and most effective way of ascertaining this which 
human ingenuity has yet evolved, and, as previously remarked, 
the two recent reports have not adumbrated a better one. 

The earlier stages of education must of necessity be largely 
factual for memory is then at its best and reasoning power is 
only just beginning to be developed. The writer is not 
ashamed to confess that he is most thankful that, at this stage 
of his career, he was made to learn the dates of the kings of 
England since this has enabled him on coming across any date 
to locate at once the historical period to which it belonged. 
For, of course, one never forgets what was memorised in 
childhood. 

In a recent article under the same title as the present one, 
Lord Elton revived an old-fashioned idea that it is the dolts 
at school who mostly achieve fame in later life. His selection 
of two famous “dolts’’ was, however, not particularly 
felicitous since they were the Prime Minister and the late 
G. K. Chesterton. That the former may have been a some- 
what mauvais sujet for a schoolmaster I can well believe and 
the nation has owed much to his superb self-confidence ; but, 
surely, he did pass successfully some examination in his youth 
or how did he obtain a commission in the army ? Be that as 
it may, the writer has personal knowledge that G.K.C. was 
never regarded as a dolt at St. Paul’s, where he was contem- 
porary in the ’nineties of last century with this distinguished 
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littérateur who won the Essay Prize open to the whole school 
more than once, published a magazine with the assistance of 
E. C. Bentley, R. E. Vernéde and others, and also received the 
unique honour of being ranked with the “ Eighth Form ”’ of 
which then he had not risen to bea member.* For Lord Elton 
to rate him as a dolt is a thing which I can unhesitatingly 
assert neither his masters nor his schoolfellows ever did. 

At Oxford in my day the leading undergraduates, excluding 
athletic “‘ bloods,’ were F. E. Smith, J. A. Simon, Hilaire 
Belloc, J. S. Bradbury, F. W. Hirst, L. M. S. Amery, J. S. 
Buchan and W. Temple, who all, I believe, took a first in the 
Schools. So, I seem to remember, did that prince of athletes 
C. B. Fry. What might be also said is that much less distin- 
guished men in after years who did the same have also made 
good in various walks of life. Were the Victorians, then, so 
benighted in the importance they attached to examinations ? 
It was in their day that the practice of recruiting by examina- 
tion the higher grades of civil servants at home, in India, and 
in the Colonies began. Have the results of this been too 
disastrous? Will it really be a lift upwards to abolish all the 
examinations which great men of the past successfully 
negotiated and replace men of sound learning, publicly tested, 
by a race of students whose knowledge often varies inversely 
with the square of their verbosity ? We seem to be now at the 
parting of the roads in this matter of examinations: but, if 
the only thing that can assure the future of this country is an 
educated democracy capable of weighing propaganda in the 
Press and over the wireless at its true valuation, it would be 
well to think seriously before discarding an instrument of 
proved value before its many detractors nowadays have shown 
us that they know of anything as good, let alone better, to 
take its place. 

J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 


* Vide G. K, Chesterton’s Autobiography, pp. 67-71. 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF WILBERFORCE CLARKSON WHYTE 


** The end of this once highly-gifted people was melancholy in the 
extreme. About A.D. 1200 a vast migration began. Leaving their 
houses, their temples, their cultivated lands, the Quebracho moved into 
jungles which border the Rio Blanco, across the Sierra Madre-mountains 
and then north-west into the arid wastes of Catapaxi Desert. There 
most of them appear to have died within the next few years ; practically 
all of them within the next quarter of a century. The facts of the mign- 
tion are sufficiently established by archzological evidence. But the 
reason for the migration remains a mystery. It is known that for most 
of a century before A.D. 1200 the Quebracho had fallen more and more 
under the despotic rule of their warrior-priests, who regulated the 
minutest details of their lives. It must obviously have been at the 
initiative of the warrior-priests that this migration was embarked on, 
Blenkinsopp (/oc. cit.) suggests that it was due to fear of drought. Hertz 
considers that fear of pestilence was a more probable cause; and 
Schlesinger and Fox incline to a religious motive. But all admit that the 
warrior-priests made a final and irrevocable miscalculation.” 

Mayers, History of the Quebracho Indians. 


THE birth and early years of Wilberforce Clarkson Whyte 
gave few signs of the eminence he was later to attain. The 
small, semi-detached villa in Balham in which he was born in 
1904, though since scheduled as an Ancient Monument, has 
somehow failed to attract tourists and research into his 
pedigree has not proved fruitful. His father was a claims 
assessor for an insurance company in professional life and in 
private life a member of the Rationalist Society. Whyte 
himself, named (but, of course, not baptised) after the two 
eminent opponents of the Slave Trade, grew up in an atmo- 
sphere of arithmetical computation and earnest, though 
atheistical, argument. From the local elementary and 
secondary schools he passed to the University of London, 
where he took First Class Honours in Mathematics and a 
Diploma in Democratic Town Planning. In 1927 he passed 
high into the Civil Service and was attached to the Treasury 
where his interpretation of Reg. XXIX, s. 2, ss. (4), quickly 
brought him to the notice of his superiors. In 1930 it was 
discovered that he had never been outside the London Metro- 
politan Police area and it was decided that such a fresh mind 
as his could be most usefully employed in the Forestry Com- 
mission. His stay with the Commission lasted some five years, 
during which the interesting, though provokingly unsuccessful, 
attempt to grow sycamore on St. Kilda, led to an appreciable 
increase in his reputation. In 1935 he was transferred once 
more ; this time to what eventually became the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power. Among colleagues noted even within the 
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Civil Service for sagacity and foresight he proved exceptional. 
Indeed, it is not easy to select one of his decisions for praise 
rather than another. Possibly the most notable, however, was 
the decision he took in the summer of 1940 when, on the 
ground that most of our continental coal-trade had ceased, 
he allowed thousands of skilled miners to join the forces. In 
after life he often recounted with a quiet pride the way in 
which he had brushed aside the arguments of those who held 
that the production of munitions would demand more, not 
fewer, miners during the coming years. 

His work rewarded by a C.B.E., he was transferred in 1941 
to the Ministry of Information. We can all remember how 
often during the war we read or heard the phrase, ‘“ It can 
now be disclosed,”’ or “‘ It can now be revealed.” But it is 
less well known that it was to W. C. Whyte that the duty of 
disclosure or revelation was chiefly entrusted. It was not an 
easy task to disclose to busy and sceptical journalists facts 
which had been the common gossip of the clubs and canteens 
for weeks. It was even more difficult to refuse to disclose 
them. But Whyte was ready for every difficulty, and one of 
his last triumphs was his most brilliant. For it was he, more 
than any other man, who succeeded in keeping out of the 
British Press (not, unhappily out of the French and American) 
fora whole week the news of the cessation of hostilities with 
Germany. A C.B. was recognised to be a fitting but not an 
excessive reward for his efforts. 

During the next two years he was busily employed in 
establishing the Censorship on its post-war footing and in 
defeating the efforts of various reactionaries to abolish it. In 
the course of this struggle he came for the first time into 
serious conflict with the Courts. The point at issue was the 
obviously desirable practice of using photostats of private 
letters, made at the instance of the Censorship, in prosecutions. 
For some time the judges stood out against this practice, and 
some of the older ones never really reconciled themselves to 
the rule that such documents could be used in cross-examina- 
tion, even though they had not been proved or put in by the 
prosecution. The passing of the Censored Documents (Admis- 
sion of Evidence) Act, 1948, marked the victory of Whyte 
over the forces of legal obscurantism. 

The contest, however, had given him an insight into the 
dangers which the Courts potentially represented to the cause 
of Progress. The result of twelve months’ work on his part 
was the passing of the Civil Servants’ Protection Act, 1949. 
This remarkable and meritorious Act removed from the 
ordinary Courts and transferred to special administrative 
Courts all criminal and civil cases to which a Civil Servant 
was or might be a party. Cvooke’s Case in the following year 
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laid it down that a slander uttered at a Civil Service Bridge 
Drive fell within the scope of the Act, and in Windebanks’ Case 
an action was removed from the Chancery to the Administra- 
tive Court on the ground that the grandfather of one of the 
infant parties was a doorkeeper in the India Office. By the 
Civil Servants’ Protection (Amendment) Act, 1950, it was 
further provided that no action or prosecution against a 
Civil Servant could be instituted without the written consent 
of the head of his department. 

These were great years for Whyte. Some of his friends, 
indeed, feared that the great assault on the Bench and the 
Bar which was being carried on concurrently by Twistleton 
Boynton and Mr. Noddings and which ended in the establish- 
ment of the Ministry of Justice (see The National Review, 
September, 1944), would detract from the attention due to 
Whyte’s no less important work. Happily, the fear proved 
unfounded. Twistleton Boynton perhaps received more 
attention from the public, but opinion within the Civil Service 
itself gave Whyte his deserts. Nevertheless, it could not be 
denied that he and Boynton were in a sense rivals, and their 
rivalry became all the more obvious when they were created 
K.C.B.’s on the same day. 

Each was able and experienced: each was convinced of 
the absolute necessity of nationalising and planning every- 
thing and everybody. And each, of course, had his critics. 
It was held against Twistleton-Boynton that he had been to 
a public school; against Whyte that he had once spoken 
with insufficient respect of Marx at a suburban debating 
society. How the contest between the two men would have 
ended in the ordinary course of events it is hard to say. In 
1942 each had a nervous breakdown. But whereas Whyte 
used his year’s sick-leave in producing his Epic of Engels, it 
was far otherwise with Twistleton-Boynton. For months it 
had been whispered in Whitehall that his mind was giving 
way and, in particular, that he was subject to delusions. The 
worst of these delusions was that he was haunted by the 
ferocious and implacable ghost of Sir Alexander Cockburm 
who in the course of nocturnal visitations used the most 
unjudicial language. It had been hoped that rest would 
restore poor Twistleton-Boynton to his normal mind. But 
the hope proved unfounded and when it appeared that the 
ghost of the sometime Lord Chief Justice had been reinforced 
by the even grimmer shade of Jeffreys. It was evident that 
the future lay with Sir Wilberforce Whyte. 

The years 1963-68 were probably Whyte’s greatest years. 
Orders and Regulations flowed from Whitehall in an unending 
stream. Five distinct and contradictory regulations under 
the Cat (Maintenance of for Mice Destruction of) Act, 1964, 
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were published on the same day. Even the most law-abiding, 
timid old ladies in Bournemouth boarding-houses and elderly 
clergymen in country rectories, broke the law a dozen times a 
day—there were so many laws to break. From créche to 
school, from school to college, from college to work, the aspiring 
young Englishman was “ directed.’’ One day he might be a 
coal-miner in Nottinghamshire ; the next a ticket-collector in 
Cardiff, while his place in the pit was filled by a shepherd from 
Perthshire. He took his holidays at one or other of the resorts 
permitted to the inhabitants of his “‘ zone” and between the 
dates fixed by the local Holidays Regulation Officer. Atten- 
dance at least once a week at the propagandist films at the 
local State Cinema was compulsory in the absence of a 
certificate of ill-health from a State doctor. His house could 
be (and was) inspected by 35 different types of State inspector. 
His purchases not only of food and clothes but of books, 
tobacco, cigarettes, furniture and domestic utensils were 
rationed. He was compulsorily examined three times a year 
by the State and could be sent away for any treatment 
(including operational), whether he wished to be treated or 
not. His religion was supplied to him by one or other of the 
“District Offices’ of the Ministry of Religion (the use of the 
terms ‘‘church”’ or ‘“‘ chapel ’’ had been made an offence). 
The permission of the State was necessary for travelling out- 
side his ‘‘ zone,’’ for owning a mechanically propelled vehicle, 
for keeping a dog. And over all this vast network of social 
security Sir Wilberforce Whyte, K.C.B., C.B.E., presided. i 

As time went on he found it increasingly difficult to depute 
authority. Even as early as 1967 some confusion was caused 
when his omission to sign the Order—the ‘“ appropriate 
Order,’ of course—prevented the landing of any fish on the 
éast coast for a fortnight. There was another somewhat 
unfortunate case, too, in the following year, when a prisoner 
in a criminal lunatic asylum was starved to death because his 
ration form failed to reach the proper authorities in time. 
But, as was admitted, such blemishes could scarcely be noticed 
on the fair face of Progress. 

The Era of Progress ended through a deplorable juvenile 
freak. In 1960, when he was advancing in middle age, Whyte 
had married an eminent female statistician. Their only child, 
Tyler (named after the famous Wat), was born in the following 
year, and soon showed evidence of unusual intellectual gifts. 
For some years a general education had been considered 
unnecessary for children of the governing class (that is, of 
civil servants and trade union officials) and a study of Orders 
and Regulations had taken its place. Such questions were 
asked in examination as this :— 

““X, a market-gardener carrying on business at 
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Colwyn Bay, sells to Y, a summer visitor from Birming- 

ham, a head of lettuce for 2d. What crimes have X and 

Y committed by taking part in this transaction ? ” 
Young Tyler Whyte showed a precocious enthusiasm for these 
studies, and an answer of his, at the age of six, enabled the 
authorities to secure the conviction of a washerwoman for a 
crime which they had not realised she had committed. His 
other hobbies were the study of Bradshaw and a talent for 
forgery, of which a course in Applied Freudianism had not 
cured him. It was the unhappy use of these aptitudes, in 
combination, that so greatly influenced the history of England, 

By 1970 Sir Wilberforce, who was then 66, had fallen into 
the habit of doing most of his work at home, in Wimbledon. 
He had also grown very deaf and it was impossible to com- 
municate with him by telephone. His private secretary and 
typist used to go to him in Wimbledon each morning ; in 
the afternoons he was accustomed to rest ; after tea he signed 
the documents which he had dictated in the morning and they 
were usually collected by a Home Service Messenger at six 
o'clock. 

On January 18, 1970, only one document was ready for 
collection. The messenger was not surprised, for he, like 
everyone else in England, knew that Sir Wilberforce was in 
bed with an attack of influenza. But that document was 
sufficient, for it had been prepared not by Sir Wilberforce, but 
by his too-precocious son. Tyler, it was afterwards remarked, 
had been for some weeks pursuing his study of Orders and of 
Bradshaw even more assiduously than usual. What he had 
produced was a series of Orders under the Movement of 
Labour (Control) Act, 1966. They were of the most extensive 
and at the same time of the most detailed character. The 
first directed all the inhabitants of the City of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and of the boroughs of Wallsend and North and South 
Shields to move (or, in the words of the Order, to “ transfer 
themselves ’’) to the small town of Woodstock in Oxfordshire. 
The second was an Order to the inhabitants of Plymouth and 
Devonport to move to Lamlash in Arran. A third required 
the inhabitants of Inverness to move to Gillingham in Kent, 
and a fourth was to transport the population of Kingston-upon- 
Hull to a small village in Merionethshire. The period between 
January 20 and 27 was allotted for the completion of these 
removals. Accompanying the Orders was a most ingeniously 
contrived time-table for the necessary railway services. 

The whole series of documents was directed in the first 
place to the Minister of Labour. He happened to be an 
elderly gentleman who had long ceased to attend at the 
Ministry since the accumulation of power in the hands of Sir 
Wilberforce had deprived him of any work except that 
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involved in signing his name; which his secretary, a very 
promising young lady of 18, could do perfectly well. And in 
fact she did it on this occasion at 6.45, just before leaving the 
Ministry. 

Following upon her signature the official machinery swung 
into action. Instructions were sent to the Regional Com- 
missioners of the “‘ transferee ’’ areas to begin the removal at 
midnight on the 19th/2oth and to the Minister of Transport 
to prepare trains. The habit of independent thought had so 
long vanished that no one dreamed of questioning the instruc- 
tions, except a Principal of the Ministry of Transport who 
tried (but, of course, failed) to speak to Sir Wilberforce by 
telephone. 

On the afternoon of the 18th the inhabitants of the “ trans- 
feree ’’ areas were warned what was in store for them. They 
were given the times at which they were respectively to travel 
between the 2oth and the 27th and received elaborate instruc- 
tions about the amount of clothing and food they could take 
with them. The most curious thing, perhaps, was the resigna- 
tion with which they faced the task. But it has to be remem- 
bered that for about 20 years they had had so much “ security ”’ 
that none of them was unaccustomed to being transferred 
from place to place, from job to job. Fatalistically they began 
to put together their personal belongings ; many, it was said, 
had formed the habit, through other experiences, of keeping a 
suitcase packed ready for such emergencies. By the evening 
of the 19th vast crowds had gathered at the stations, crowds 
too vast even for the careful arrangements of Tyler Whyte. 
Nevertheless, amid great confusion, the first trains left shortly 
after midnight, some of them to the singing of a popular song 
of the Second World War—‘‘ We don’t know where we’re going 
until we've there.’”’ By the evening of the 20th some 10,000 
Tynesiders were besieging the householders of Woodstock ; 
the first contingent of the people of Plymouth were queuing 
up at Ardrossan for the Arran steamer ; the inhabitants of 
Inverness were making their way through Kent ; and those of 
Hull were trying to find some English-speaking resident in 
Merionethshire. In accordance with well-established precedent 
the “ transfer’ areas had not been warned and the station- 
master of Cwmbyllbach, who was required to pass six fully- 
laden trains up a single-track line in three-quarters of an hour, 
developed a seizure which unfortunately proved fatal. 

But the movement proceeded, somehow ; and as it went 
on it affected transport and every other industry throughout 
the country. Thousands of people were stranded when their 
trains were commandeered for the removals. Coal and iron 
and fish from the “‘ transferee’ areas ceased to arrive and 
since all the railway staff was withdrawn from Newcastle on 
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the evening of the 27th, communication on the L.N.E.R. 
ceased to be possible at this point. Meanwhile Sir Wilberforce 
stayed placidly in bed with a temperature of 100 and young 
Tyler turned his mind to a still more engaging scheme for 
transferring the people of Manchester to assist in bulb-growing 
in the Scilly Isles. 

It proved to be wasted labour. For at last the worm had 
turned. Among the “ transferees’’ from Newcastle was a 
vigorous old lady of 60,a Mrs. Robson, by occupation a cleaner 
of schools. She had already had some experience of this sort 
of thing before, having been previously transferred to act asa 
mannequin at Glasgow and as an undertaker’s assistant at 
Bath. These travels, unfortunately, had given her a stubbom 
prejudice against transfer and the assistance of the police had 
been necessary before she could be induced this time to move 
from her room. However, she presented herself (in custody) 
at Newcastle Central Station at 1 a.m. on September 23, and 
managed to get a seat on a packing-case, where she sat until 
3 p.m. that day, when she got into the corridor of a train 
bound for York. Owing to the fast increasing congestion on 
the lines the train did not arrive at York until 9 p.m. She 
spent that night on a bench in York station and was put into 
a Birmingham train at Ir a.m. on the 24th. By this time the 
congestion was worse and it was not until 9 a.m. on the 25th 
that Mrs. Robson reached Birmingham. There she had to 
change stations. At 2.30 p.m., however, she was put into the 
Oxford train (having by this time lost the young police. 
constable who was in charge of her). About midnight on the 
25th—nearly 48 hours after she started, she reached Oxford. 
There it became evident that further progress was impossible. 
Transport had broken down altogether, and the Oxford- 
Woodstock road was packed with Tynesiders trudging wearily 
along it and lined with others who had fallen asleep by the 
wayside. 

At this something long dormant in Mrs. Robson awoke. 
She refused to move another inch. More than this, she seized 
a bun from the station buffet and ate it, although she had lost 
the ration-card which she ought to have presented. The 
people around her, long accustomed to the most servile 
obedience, were aghast. But Mrs. Robson was indomitable. 
She succeeded in mounting a barrow, and there delivered the 
shortest and at the same time the most effective speech in the 
whole course of English history. It consisted of three words, 
“Let’s gan hame.” But they were enough. The crowds 
packed into the station, heard and listened. One voice after 
another took up the cry. ‘‘Let’s gan hame.” In vain 
policemen, inspectors, traffic controllers strove to bring the 
people to reason. It was no use. In a flash the buffet was 
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stormed, in a flash another section of the crowd, carrying 
Mrs. Robson shoulder high, made for a waiting train. . It so 
happened that the driver and the fireman were both from 
arrow. Mrs. Robson, indeed, knew the driver by sight. 
“Will thou tak us back?” she said. He replied shortly, 
“ Aye, we'll try.”’ 

And try he did; so that, after innumerable delays and 
near-accidents, he succeeded in bringing his train into New- 
castle within 36 hours. In spite of official denials by the 
B.B.C., repeated hourly, the news of what had happened at 
Oxford spread to Arran, to Kent, to central Wales. An 
engine-driver who refused to take a party back to Devonport 
was seriously assaulted and a traffic-controller at Crewe was 
actually lynched. The movement back to the “ transferee ”’ 
areas became irresistible ; and with it the whole structure of 
bureaucratic regulation broke down. People began to take 
jobs which they wanted to take ; to buy clothes which they 
thought they would look well in ; to live where they liked and 
to take their holidays where they chose. For some months 
the authorities held out and the Courts were crowded with 
summonses. But as the accused could be counted by the 
million and paid not the least attention to the penalties 
inflicted on them, the sanctions broke down. On June1, 1970, 
it was announced that Sir Wilberforce Whyte had been 
invested with the G.C.B. on the occasion of his resigning 
from the Civil Service and would take up residence, for the 
sake of his health, in the South of France. His son, according 
to a gossip columnist, proved extremely helpful in working 


out the train and boat connections. 
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THE maxim “ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” 
met with little appreciation in medieval London. The great 
merchants owed their prosperity mainly to importing the 
gorgeous products of the known world and exporting the 
home manufactures that paid for them, in the course of their 
operations setting to work from dawn to sunset large numbers 
of artisans, apprentices, clerks and journeymen. In these 
they took no further interest when the day’s work was done, 
and it never occurred to them to capitalise the amusement 
urge of the masses, whereby they missed more fortunes they 
might have made and caused unnecessary trouble to the 
authorities. All activity was supposed to close down when 
curfew was rung on the bells of St. Martin le Grand, at ten in 
summer and nine in winter; the gates were shut fast, the 
tavern doors were closed, the watch was set to parade the 
streets, and the boats were moored on the north shore of the 
river so that none might enter the city that way. But, in an 
age when theatres and cinemas were unknown, men, and 
especially young men, thrown upon their own resources after 
sundown, fell back upon self-entertainment, which, as might 
be expected, took in its most innocent manifestation, the 
making of the greatest possible noise. 

A typical example comes from the year 1302, when a party 
of apprentices filled an empty cask with stones, and at 
midnight rolled it down Gracechurch Street to London Bridge, 
“to the great terror of the neighbours.”’ Getting clear away 
after this exercise they turned their attention on the following 
night to beating up the Watch of Walbrook until the neigh- 
bours rushed from their houses raising the hue and cry with 
shouts and blowing of horns. 

Beating the Watch was of course as popular a pastime as 
in the more modern days of the “‘ Bucks ”’ and the ‘‘ Charlies.” 
In 1304 a party of ten, which included two cobblers and a 
woman, assaulted the Watch of London Bridge, but being 
known to the inhabitants, were captured and fined eightpence 
each for the damage done and sent to prison for breaking the 
peace “‘ to the scandal of the City.”” In Christmas week in 
1310 the Watch must have found an antagonist indeed, for 
it is recorded that a certain Thomas, single-handed, beat the 
Watch of Billingsgate Ward, and this at the instigation of 
Stephen, the clerk of the church of St. Mary at Hill. There 
was sure to be trouble with the Watch foi anyone walking 
the streets after dark without carrying a lantern for such 
were immediately assumed to be evil-doers. Thus in January 
1300 the Watch of Walbrook demanded the surrender of 
three men only because they were walking without a light. 
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This was refused, and the men, drawing their weapons, 
wounded some members of the Watch, and then, hiding in 
the shadows, made their way to Tower Royal, where touch 
with them was lost. Afterwards they were arrested and 
imprisoned. Even if members of the same party were slightly 
separated each must have its lantern, as shown by a case in 
1343, when three pedestrians with their light passed the Watch 
unchallenged near Tower Royal. But two more of the party, 
following close behind, having no separate light, were chal- 
lenged by the beadle, who was in charge of the Watch, and 
told him it was none of his business. Immediately a quarrel 
started, and one of the foremost party ran back and attacked 
the beadle with his sword, wounding him in the arm. 

Sometimes it appears that the Watch were the aggressors, 
as On an occasion in 1300, when, seeing Reginald the Chaplain, 
probably a priest in minor orders, enter a house where lived a 
man with his wife and daughter, they broke in on the assump- 
tion that the woman must be Reginald’s paramour, and, as 
he claimed, demanded money from him. On his refusal they 
handed him over to the beadle and returned to the house to 
beat the two women. Reginald sued them for damages in the 
Mayor’s Court, but the result is not recorded. 

It was not every roysterer who was so ingenious as to roll 
a cask of stones down the street, and the effort to make a 
noise usually resolved itself into singing and shouting. Un- 
fortunately the nuisance so caused not seldom had tragic 
consequences, as shown by a coroner’s inquest in 1322. A 
party of fourteen young men used to make a habit of singing 
and shouting in Broad Street at midnight, and one night a 
shopkeeper came to his door and begged them to desist, so 
that he and the neighbours could sleep in peace. Full of 
youthful aggressiveness they invited him to come out if he 
dared, and his rage getting the better of him, he seized a 
staff, rushed out, and brained one of them with it. 

Music, indeed, with all its charms, is not likely to soothe 
the breast of those awakened by it from sleep in the middle 
of the night. In 1381 the authorities felt compelled to take 
action against three men who persisted in parading the City 
streets at eleven at night playing on their “ giternes,”’ a sort 
of guitar. These were sent to prison until someone was found 
to mainprise them in {40 for their good behaviour. In a 
similar case such conduct led to yet another tragedy. This 
was in 1324, when Thomas Somer, a minstrel, came playing 
his instrument outside the house of Thomas de Lenne on 
Cornhill. The irate householder seized a staff and drove him 
away, and not content with this pursued him as far as the 
Tun, outside where is now the Royal Exchange, where he 
struck him a blow on the head. Then the minstrel, in self- 
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defence, drew his knife and stabbed Lenne in the breast, of 
which he went home and died. 

The Tun on Cornhill was a night prison, so-called because 
in shape it resembled a wine tun standing on end, into which 
the Watch used to confine thieves, gamblers in taverns, loose 
women, and priests wandering the streets for no good purpose, 
until they could be taken before the Mayor in the morning, 
The civic records are full of such arrests, for at night-time the 
streets were the happy hunting-ground of all the bad characters 
of the City. They used to lurk in the shadows cast by the 
overhanging solars of the houses, often armed with sword and 
buckler, springing out to assault and rob passers-by. Getting 
to be known and identified by those living around, large 
numbers of them are found indicted in the “ presentations ” 
of the juries of the wards. In 1340 the jurors presented 
William the Tailor for hiding in Shoe Lane for this purpose, 
and Richard le Wayte as a nightwalker with sword and buckler 
in the parish of St. Andrew Hubbard next London Bridge, 
In the same year two men came under suspicion in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lombard Street because they were “‘ well dressed 
and lavish of their money, though no one knows how they get 
their living.”” Others presented were of a type that might 
reasonably be expected to lead respectable lives, such as 
chaplains who kept disorderly houses, or apprentices of the 
King’s Bench, who in 1344 were indicted for lying in wait 
near St. Sepulchre’s church to rob passers-by of their belts 
and purses. In 1300 Ralph the Chaplain, living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aldgate, was said to be a receiver of thieves and 
prostitutes, and another chaplain (unnamed) of Billiter 
Street, made disturbances by night in the inns of the ward. 

Lawyers, in fact, appear to have been no better behaved 
than their less learned contemporaries. In 1338 four clerks 
of the King’s Chancery broke into two houses in Holbom 
during the night, assaulted their occupants, breaking the leg 
of one, and then, drawing their swords, resisted arrest by the 
constables. Their object does not appear to have been 
burglary, and indeed night-time seems to have been regarded 
by many as the most suitable of the twenty-four hours for 
pursuing their private quarrels. An example of this occurs 
in 1305, when Richard Hereng, a chaplain, passing the church 
of Holy Trinity the Less, in Great Trinity Lane near Queen- 
hithe, after the hour of curfew, saw a party of a dozen men 
assaulting the rector. The rector called upon him to help, 
and drawing his sword, a weapon that even clergymen carried, 
he wounded one of the assailants. Again in this case, in order 
to prove that he was no malefactor, he afterwards stated that 
he was carrying a light at the time of the incident. 

In the entry concerning this case the name of the rector 1s 
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not disclosed, but from a later entry in the Close Rolls he 
appears to have been John Fort, and if so the sequel to the 
encounter outside the church reveals a curious oddity in 
medieval law. Fort was accused of having killed a baker 
and was taken to Newgate, where, at the next session of gaol- 
delivery, it being shown that he acted in self-defence, he was 
let out on bail of twelve sureties to stand his trial at the next 
Iter to be held at the Tower by the King’s Justices. This did 
not occur until 1321, and each of the sureties was fined roos. 
for failing to produce him, although it was shown that John 
Fort had died two years earlier in St. Thomas’s Hospital. It 
was only after another two years that the King remitted these 
fines, and then only on receiving a fresh report from the 
Newgate Justices that the homicide had really been com- 
mitted in self-defence. 

Although the doors of the taverns were closed at curfew, 
drinking and gambling often went on inside far into the night. 
Many were the warnings issued against masked gamblers 
going about at night to play dice, a misdemeanour that seems 
to have been particularly prevalent in the Christmas season. 
In 1339 three men were presented for playing some game of 
hazard with knuckle-bones, and thereby leading apprentices 
into habits of gambling. In 1545 “‘ certeyn lewde fellowes ” 
are recorded to have made an affray at the “ Bell’ in Fish 
Street Hill, in which a servant of Sir Thomas Heneage was 
slain. The “ Bell ’’ was an ancient tavern opposite the church 
of St. Magnus, the place which Stow tells us was in the 
fourteenth century the London palace of the Black Prince 
where he often stayed. By the following century it had 
become a tavern, for the accounts of the church of St. Mary 
at Hill for 1477-9 contain the entry: “ ffor brede and ale 
boght of the wife of the Belle, XVId.”’ Its site is now covered 
by Arthur Street, where it joins Fish Street Hill. 

The ‘‘ certeyn lewde fellowes ’’ were not criminals, but 
were probably too drunk to know that their prank had led 
to homicide, for they continued their night out on London 
Bridge, where they amused themselves by smashing the 
lanterns and the shop signs and daring the inhabitants to 
come out and fight. Thinking of something still more humor- 
ous, they obtained some fish from Billingsgate Quay, stuck it 
on the end of their swords, and jabbed it into the faces of 
anyone passing along. Two of them were caught and taken 
to the Clink, but perhaps the beadle in charge of the Bridge 
Gate came off the worst, for when he protested that he was 
unacquainted with any of the culprits the Privy Council 
ordered the alderman to inflict him with “ suitable punish- 
ment.”’ 

And at this period, even as Stow tells us when describing 
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conditions in the twelfth century, youthful folly was not 
restricted to workmen and apprentices. In 1543 Henry 
Howard, the young Earl of Surrey, with two companions, one 
of whom was son of Wyatt the poet, having obtained some 
catapults known as “‘ stone-bows,”’ resolved to spend a night 
out shooting stones at the windows of the citizens. The 
expedition was well timed for April the first, and when large 
numbers complained of their broken windows Surrey was 
hailed before the Privy Council to explain his conduct. No 
doubt he felt very foolish, and in an effort to look less so than 
he felt offered the extraordinary excuse, “ I went at midnight 
through the streets, and shot from my cross-bow at their 
windows, that the stones passing noiseless through the air, 
and breaking in suddenly upon their guilty secrecy, might 
remind them of the suddenness of that punishment which the 
Scriptures tell us Divine Justice will inflict on impenitent 
sinners, and so lead them to reformation.”” He may have 
hoped that it would sound plausible, but the Privy Council 
remained unconvinced, and sent him to prison in the Fleet. 

Then there is the ludicrous tale of the kidnapping of an 
alchemist in 1337 by Thomas Corp, a well-to-do grocer with 
his shop in Soper Lane (now Queen Street, Cheapside). Thomas 
of York, the alchemist, in his statement to the Privy Council, 
complained that he ‘ by the science of alchymy had forged 
silver plates and had them proved by goldsmiths and others 
of the City of London ’”’ when Thomas Corp, “ spicer,’’ and 
others, plotting to disturb him, maliciously took him by night 
at the said City and brought him to the house of the said 
Thomas Corp there, and made him bring with him an elixir 
and some other instruments wherewith he made such silver, 
where, threatening him with death if he refused they con- 
pelled him to produce silver and teach them how to do it. 
Then, when they had stolen his secret and kept his elixir and 
his instruments, the next thing was to get him in prison, where 
he would be unable to prosecute them, and with this in view 
they compelled him to sign two bonds of £100 each, payable 
to Corp, and suing him for payment, got him into Newgate, 
and the last we hear of him is his petition to the King to get 
him out. 

Even persons of higher rank than a well-to-do grocer were 
not unwilling to take part in a midnight kidnapping if it 
suited their political aims, as may be seen in a report by the 
Dean of St. Martin le Grand on a sanctuary-breaking escapade 
in 1452 for the purpose of capturing a certain William Oldehall, 
who was chamberlain to the Duke of York. In this he says: 
“the Earls of Salisbury, Wiltshire, Worcester, Barons de 
Lysle and de Moleyns, with their servants, together with 
Mathew Philip, Sheriff of London, and Alderman of the Ward 
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in which the Sanctuary is situate and stands, with their 
adherents, all at once, and in a multitude, armed with grievous 
force, not having the fear of God before their eyes, unseason- 
ably entered the said Sanctuary between the eleventh and 
twelfth hour of the night, where forcing open and breaking 
all the doors and chests of our, the Dean’s house, in search of 
the said William Oldehall, and descending into the nave of 
the church by a certain tower, they drew forth William Olde- 
hall by force, and brought him on horseback to the royal 
palace at Westminster.’’ So forcible was the protest of the 
Dean that the culprits were compelled to restore their victim 
to sanctuary two days later. 

We may well anticipate that the time of the Reformation, 
when Protestants were struggling to bring about what they 
considered the purifying of religion, and their opponents were 
adopting every means to suppress them, was a period when 
midnight would be chosen by the weaker party to heap 
contumely on the Catholics. One such episode concerned the 
stone image of St. Thomas Becket, standing over the doorway 
of the church of St. Thomas of Acon, now the Mercers’ Chapel 
in Cheapside. Under date February 17, 1554, Machyn the 
diarist records: ‘‘ at about midnight there were certain lewd 
fellows came unto St. Thomas of Acon, and over the door was 
set the image of St. Thomas, and there they brake his neck 
and the top of his crozier, the which was made of freestone ; 
with great shame it was done.”’ Two days later the Acts of 
the Privy Council contain the note: “‘ Christopher Huming- 
wood, suspect to have cut off the head of the image of St. 
Thomas was committed to the Tower to be there secretly 
kept without having conference with any.’”’ In the same year 
some of the more truculent Reformers made an even more 
insulting gesture to their opponents. In Cheapside, beside 
the Great Cross at the end of Wood Street, there used to stand 
a gallows on which thieves and other obnoxious persons were 
wont to be publicly hanged. One night some of them got a 
dead cat, shaved its crown like a priest, dressed it in imitation 
mass-clothes, put a round piece of paper between its raised 
forepaws to represent the elevation of the Host, and hung it 
by the neck on the gibbet. A reward of 20 marks was offered 
for evidence to convict the culprits, but they seem never to 
have been discovered. 

The image of St. Thomas was of course replaced, but its 
end came as part of an outbreak of coarse buffoonery when 
the final triumph of Protestantism was celebrated after 
Elizabeth’s accession. In 1559, after supper on the day of 
the Epiphany a mumming was held at the Court “ of crows 
in the habit of cardinals, of asses habited as bishops, and of 
wolves representing abotts.’’ This was followed by a mas- 
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querade of friars through the streets of London, and the 
statue of St. Thomas was stoned and beheaded, and the 
stucco statue of a little girl placed in its stead. During a 
night in March of the same year a crowd broke into the church 
of St. Mary le Bow, broke the tabernacle with its shrine con- 
taining the sacrament and threw the consecrated bread on the 
ground. They then destroyed the altar, the images, the pall, 
and the church linen, and broke everything into a thousand 
pieces. 

There were two occasions during the year when most of the 
populace were out-of-doors for the greater part of the night. 
One of these was an official celebration and the other only 
partly so. On Midsummer eve was the famous Marching 
Watch, composed of about 2,000 men, carefully selected by 
each alderman from among the most reliable men of his ward, 
dressed in armour that had been stored throughout the year 
in the steeples of the parish churches, covered with cloaks of 
red and white. Part of this force was posted at selected spots 
to keep order, and the remainder, assembling at Smithfield 
at nine o’clock, some carrying coloured lances while others 
bore cressets, or long poles surmounted by grated pans of 
blazing fire, and so marched through the principal streets of 
the City. Meanwhile every house hung out a lamp which 
burned all night, and in other streets bonfires were lighted, 
each neighbour joining in to throw on more logs, while others 
danced around in fancy dress. The houses were decorated 
with garlands of flowers and branches of birch, and at the doors 
many inhabitants spread tables with victuals and drink to 
regale their friends. It was regarded as one of the great sights 
of London, and many of the medieval kings are recorded to 
have come to the Crownseld in Cheap to view it, bringing with 
them any distinguished foreigners who might be staying at 
the Court. Yet even such a fraternal celebration could not 
always pass off without the pugnacity of the citizens displaying 
itself, for in 1475, when Edward IV came to view it, the 
London Chronicle briefly tells us: ‘‘ This yere was a grete 
watche upon seint Petres nyght, the kyng beyng in the 
Chepe ; and there fill affrey bitwixt men of his household and 
the constablis ; wherfore the kyng was gretely displeasid with 
the cunstablis.”” St. Peter’s night was June 29, when the 
ceremony was often repeated. Henry VIII was a frequent 
vistor to the revels, but after his time they rapidly died out. 

The lighting of bonfires in the streets seems to have been 
a popular form of nocturnal amusement among the citizens 
on any festive occasion that offered an excuse. Stow’s actual 
words concerning it are: “‘ In the months of June and July, 
on the vigils of festival days, and on the same festival days in 
the evenings after the sun setting, there were usually made 
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bonfires in the streets, every man bestowing wood or labour 
towards them ”’; but whether he was speaking merely for his 
own time or for times earlier still does not appear. But 
although in all the records of fires in the early period not one 
is attributed to this cause, the practice seems implicit in a 
regulation issued in 1410 to the effect that on the eves of 
Midsummer and SS. Peter and Paul a tub of water was to be 
placed outside every house, and all vintners, taverners, 
brewers, hucksters, cooks and piebakers were to close at nine 
and not reopen before six next morning. About the same 
time another order forbade the making of bonfires for church 
festivals or dedication days, which itself is sufficient evidence 
that the custom was prevalent on other than official occasions. 
But considering the danger involved by narrow streets and 
timber-built houses the encouragement given to such pro- 
ceedings by the rulers of the nation in the sixteenth century, 
Stow’s own period, seems to indicate an irresponsibility almost 
incredible. In August 1523 Cardinal Wolsey ordered bonfires 
to be made to celebrate the signing of a treaty between the 
Emperor and the Venetians, for no better reason than that it 
was directed against France. Some resentment, however, was 
displayed by the citizens if foreigners performed the same sort 
of celebration for themselves. In July 1519, to celebrate the 
election of the King of Spain to the Imperial dignity, bonfires 
were made in the streets by a crowd of Spaniards, and the 
citizens, thinking that these people were bent on avenging the 
massacre of their compatriots in London on Evil May Day, 
assembled in force and stamped them out. In response to 
complaints by the Spanish Ambassador Wolsey ordered the 
Lord Mayor to punish the culprits and to order the citizens to 
light more bonfires themselves in compliment to the foreigners. 
Bonfires in the streets continued long after Wolsey’s time, as 
in November 1558, when Queen Mary. died and Elizabeth was 
proclaimed, and in 1563, when it was ordered that they should 
be made in every street and lane three times a week to combat 
plague. The latter practice went on in the plague years 
throughout the seventeenth century. 

In contrast with Midsummer, Christmas celebrations, at 
any rate in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, were dis- 
couraged by the authorities, probably because the longer nights 
gave greater opportunity for rowdyism. Year after year order 
was given for the Watch to be doubled, every householder was 
instructed to hang out a lantern to burn all night so as to 
afford plenty of light, and mumming, plays, interludes, and 
the wearing of masks, false beards and noses forbidden. It 
was an effort to induce the citizens to conduct their celebra- 
tions quietly within doors, an example set by the Mayor and 
Sheriffs and wealthy citizens, who had their Lord of Misrule 
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and mummings in their own houses. But towards the middle 
of the fifteenth century the strictness was relaxed and the 
conduits and standards decked with holly and ivy, while the 
people made merry, and in the sixteenth century a public 
Lord of Misrule was appointed, who with his motley gang 
performed on a stage in Cheap. At Christmas in 1552 the 
King sent his own Lord of Misrule from his palace at Green- 
wich to add to the merriment. Landing at Tower Wharf, he 
was met by the Sheriff’s Lord and his assistants, decked with 
ribbons, and with trumpets, drums, tabrets and morris dancers, 
The King’s Lord was arrayed in purple velvet trimmed with 
ermine and silver spangles, and he and his train mounted on 
great horses, accompanied by mock gaolers with pillory, stocks, 
axe, gyves and bolts to stage a mock execution. After such 
simple amusements, with feasting and the pretended con- 
ferring of knighthoods all round, the day ended with a grand 
torchlight procession back to Tower Wharf. 

But we have reached the period when organised amusement 
was taking the place of the rough and ready pastimes of a 
former age; not but what such sports as bear-baiting and 
dog-fighting were as rough as anything that had gone before. 
Better than such spectacles it became the pride of great nobles 
to have their own companies of players, giving dramatic per- 
formances not only in their private palaces but more publicly 
in the inn yards of the City, and the first regular theatre was 
built about the year 1576. 


CHARLES PENDRILL. 


WINTER 


THE time of the silence 
Of birds is upon us : 
Rust in the chestnut leaf, 
Dust in the stubble : 

The turn of the Year 
And the call to decay. 


By wilting hedgerows 
And white-hot highways, 
Bearing its memories 
Even as a burden, 
The tired heart plods 
For a place of rest. 
W. E. HENLEY. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE HISTORY OF THE R.A.F. 


Per ArbuA. By Hilary St. George Saunders, M.C. (Oxford University 
Press, 15s. net.) The speed of the changes through which we have lived 
since the opening of the present century is not realised until one sits down 
to think about it: for the functions of life do not change, but only its 
appliances, and these, after a little excitement over each novelty as it 
appears, we soon take for granted. We continue to work, with quite 
prehistoric arms and legs, for that very ancient commodity bread, and to 
slake our primeval thirst with ante-diluvian water and the grateful juices 
of fermented vegetables, all respectably antique. Thus a certain balance 
is maintained, a sanity and even a nonchalance which has its usefulness. 
Nevertheless, it is good for those whose lives are very much affected by 
appliances to take stock occasionally of the changes they have witnessed, 
and to know the problems of the men who planned the changes, their 
failures and successes, besides pondering the lessons (if any) to be 
derived from such a survey. The appliances which most woefully affect 
us now are weapons with which men cause death and destruction, and no 
weapon is more deadly, or has developed more rapidly, than that which 
works in the air. And it is one of the ironies in the history of civilised 
man that nothing develops an appliance so quickly as the necessity and 
power of using itas a weapon. Thus, the heavier-than-air flying machine, 
in itself an innocent means of transport, has in some 40 years gained 
height in ever steeper curves, whether the graph show numbers, range, 
speed or armament, mainly because, as an appliance, it had hardly left the 
ground before all the energy and inventiveness, the concentration, the 
unstinted expenditure, the wholesale acceptance of risk and the rapid 
acquisition of experience that only war makes possible were applied to 
it by the greatest and richest nations of the world. It happened once, and 
it has happened a second time in the life of a generation : no wonder that 
there is history to be written on that subject. And such history, if well 
and: truly written, should be read, for it is a measure, not only of one 
generation’s achievement, but of what modern man can, and will, do with 
his brain, his courage, his determination and his resources when he has 
been startled out of his natural indolence. 

Mr. Hilary Saunders’ book is the first volume of a short history of 
the Royal Air Force, of which the second projected volume is to end 
when this war ends, and the force which began as a battalion of the Royal 
Engineers in 1911 has possibly reached the second peak of its vast 
expansion and amazing achievements. The book before us closes at the 
outbreak of this war, and one can only hope that we shall not have to 
wait too long before the material which will be needed to bring this 
admirable survey to its intended conclusion is available to the author. 
In any case, the second volume will be very different from the first, since 
it will deal wholly with the marvellous performance and growth of the 
R.A.F. in the second great war of its existence, whereas the first has a 
good deal to say about the periods before 1914 and between 1918 and 
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1939, and these are certainly not the least valuable parts of a valuable 
book. Mr. Saunders fully acknowledges his debt to the six volumes of 
The War in the Air, and also makes it clear that, though he has access to 
the archives of the Air Ministry, this is in no sense an official history. So 
that, while plentifully supplied with facts, the author has been able to 
apply to them, untrammelled by official criticism, his highly developed 
power of lucid arrangement, his ability to select significant detail—names, 
exploits, lively stories, and so forth—his understanding of the matter in 
hand, to gain which no trouble is too great for him, and also that 
emotional force of enthusiasm and, occasionally, of indignation which 
made famous The Battle of Britain and other war-chronicles that he has 
written. Therefore, this book on so great a subject, handy in size, 
accurately informed, clear in outline, excellent in style and often exciting 
in narration is warmly to be recommended as one of those measures of 
our time which citizens of England and the Dominions will do well to 
read and think upon, for upon their thinking the actions of the future will, 
in part, depend. It is not enough for those “‘ in the know,” the inventors, 
experimenters and technicians, or even the trained users, to lay their 
plans and dream their dreams for the future: progress on the right lines, 
which need not mean unlimited expansion, can only be attained when 
people with less knowledge and less imagination are brought to apprehend 
exactly what it is to which their assent or co-operation is required. In 
1908, when Dunne and Cody were experimenting, two leading members 
of the Army Council, on being told that an aeroplane could not maintain 
itself in the air at a less speed than 40 miles an hour, heartily agreed with 
one another that nobody moving at such a speed could see anything at 
all. And in 1909 the War Office decided to cease making experiments 
with aeroplanes as the cost was too great. That cost, according to our 
historian, was £2,500, while Germany at that period was spending about 
£400,000 on military aeronautics. It is, of course, want of knowledge 
of what is going to happen and unadaptability of outlook—a universal 
failing of ordinary people—which enables history, in retrospect, to 
exhibit so many excellent folk as blockheads. Several chapters of Mr. 
Saunders’ book, to which I shall return, emphasise this point: but it 
does not do to glory too suddenly over the two members of the Army 
Council, who probably knew quite a lot about ballistics or field engineer- 
ing. Had I been one of them, I feel, I might have said something equally, 
as it proved, ridiculous, especially after lunch. The important thing is 
for us all to know what has been going on while we caught our daily 
bus, topped our drives and went to the Derby year after year, and for the 
impatient ones to understand that the fast ones have got to carry the 
slow ones with them, since the fast are few and the slow are many, 
forming an ineluctable, solid hindquarters of St. George’s or any other 
national saint’s charger. So the thing is to snap up a first-class book like 
this, to remind us of what has actually happened, and of what the hindlegs 
can achieve when they willingly give the forelegs all the push they desire. 

Let us take a few dates from the most interesting chronological 
appendix to this book. In 1908 Verdon-Roe was the first Englishman to 
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fly an all-British built aeroplane; in 1909 the present Lord Brabazon 
flew the first circular mile in a British aeroplane; in 1911 the Air 
Battalion of the Royal Engineers was formed at Larkhill, and in the 
same year Lieutenant C. R. Samson made the first successful flight from 
the deck of a British warship; in 1912 the Royal Flying Corps was 
formed ; in 1914 its Naval Wing became the Royal Naval Air Service, 
the European war broke out, the first air reconnaissance in war was made, 
the first enemy aircraft shot down, the first air spotting for artillery 
occurred, the first air raids were made; in 1915 occurred the first 
successful photographic reconnaissance, the first kite-balloon ship was 
commissioned, the first Zeppelin destroyed in the air, the first enemy 
ship sunk by torpedo from a seaplane, the first bombs fell on London, 
and the present Lord Trenchard took over command of the Royal Flying 
Corps. All such a comparatively short while ago. As Mr. Saunders 
writes: ‘‘In 1912 the War Office had estimated that it would take at 
least four years to organise the Royal Flying Corps. Most of that task 
had been accomplished in two: 105 officers, 775 other ranks, 64 aero- 
planes (including those travelling in cases with the Aircraft Park), and 
95 mechanical transport vehicles were, on the 13th August 1914, an 
integral part of the British Expeditionary Force. Behind them at home 
were 41 officers and 116 machines, of which, however, only about 20 
were fit for flight.” The transport was of a most miscellaneous kind, 
including an ammunition lorry of brilliant scarlet with ‘‘ The World’s 
Appetiser”’ painted in gold letters on its side, besides two furniture vans 
and a lorry originally designed for the uses of the municipal services still 
affectionally known as “ the dust.” 

That was the scale on which things began on the military side, while, 
on the naval, though preparation and training were in some respects 
more advanced, the figures were equally modest. The Navy had 52 
seaplanes, of which 26 were serviceable when the war broke out, and 
100 trained pilots. The two services were distinct, and they were only 
brought together under the stress of war and a great deal of trouble in 
Whitehall in April, 1918. Between that date and the opening of 
hostilities the air weapon won its spurs in war and went far to develop 
the three main departments of aerial warfare—fighting, bombing and 
reconnaissance—not only in Europe but in all parts of the world. It is 
impossible in a review even to summarise the story which Mr. Saunders 
so skilfully tells and marshals. So far as his space allows he leads his 
reader without confusing him through the aerial aspect of all the 
campaigns. He has compressed the history of the air weapon during the 
last war into a small compass with extraordinary skill, which allows him 
to pass rapidly from phase to phase and from one theatre of war to 
another, yet gives his graphic pen opportunities for enlivening the 
picture by describing an unusually gallant feat or outstanding personality. 
Particularly interesting, for instance, are his pages devoted to the brilliant 
fighter-pilots of those days, Ball and Mannock on our side, Boelcke, 
Immelmann and Richthofen on the German. I would willingly quote 
the comparative portraits of Richthofen and Mannock, for they throw a 
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bright light, not only upon individuals, but upon the generic qualities 
of the two nations: I must, however, leave it to his readers to find out 
and enjoy for themselves this and many another passage where Mr. 
Saunders interrupts the historic survey to point his moral by individual 
instances. Yet this does not imply that the survey is to be neglected : 
far from it. We may be sure that the details of the campaigns have been 
carefully studied, and that certain pages where a summing-up of the 
progress to date, e.g., in the spring of 1916 or at the moment when Foch 
took supreme command and gave the order for concentration of every 
bomber formation, both French and English, on essential targets, repre- 
sent a well-considered view on the part of those who know. Also, since 
this book will be read by many who took part in the campaigns outside 
Europe, they may be assured that these are not neglected. Indeed, the 
parts of the book which will live most for such men will inevitably be 
those to which, from among their own memories, they can contribute 
verisimilitude, recalling faces, landscapes, sounds, smells, and incidents 
serious or trivial. I, for instance, shall not forget the gallop along 
Kephalo beach of the bearded Samson who commanded the R.N.A.S. in 
the Dardanelles, nor the crack of my first hostile bomb as I was having a 
bath in my tent, nor the successful spotting by air for the battleships, nor 
the arrival of the first “‘ Blimp ” balloon. Mr. Saunders’ account of the 
air arm in the Dardanelles is thus enlivened for me, just as is his later 
account of it in Egypt and Palestine, where the less famous but extra- 
ordinarily capable Salmond did such admirable work and also became a 
warm friend of all who met him. Allenby was none too well supplied in 
the air when he first arrived, and there was a stiff struggle while prepara- 
tions were being made for the advance on Jerusalem, about which I shall 
never think without remembering the bugler who failed, at my order, 
to sound the alarm one misty night because the sound of the one aeroplane 
overhead paralysed his lips. But when the flying men rang me up and 
said the aeroplane was probably one of our own, the bugler blew the 
“all clear” like chanticleer himself, so that the lesser generals—for it 
was at advanced G.H.Q.—returned to their tents in pyjamas from their 
shelters and the lights came on again in the Commander-in-Chief’s 
quarters where, according to orders, they had been cut off. He had been 
very annoyed by this, because he was giving a party that night, so the 
orders about hostile aeroplanes were revised next day. It is unnecessary 
to recall the enormous damage to the enemy done by Allenby’s air force 
in 1918—the only real foretaste in that war of the havoc inflicted on the 
Germans in France by the Allied airmen this year. 

However, there are four chapters in this book which are not entirely 
devoted to campaigning, but which are among the most interesting and 
stimulative of thought. These are the chapters on “‘ The Air Defence of 
Great Britain,”’ on the events which led to the forming of the Royal Air 
Force, on the history of that force after the first European war, and on 
the painful, but not entirely gloomy, story of our air preparations for the 
present war—Chapters XIII, XIV, XVIII and XIX. These should be 
carefully read by everybody. 
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The first of these chapters surveys the enemy’s aerial attacks on 
England, both by Zeppelin and aeroplane, between 1914 and 1918, and 
of the somewhat hesitating measures taken to meet them, which were 
hampered, firstly, by shortage of searchlights, guns and fighting aero- 
planes, and, secondly, by the bitter quarrels of the War Office with the 
Admiralty in the matter of responsibility. Thus : 

** All through 1915 the Admiralty and the War Office were 
hopelessly at loggerheads. The first had little faith in the aeroplane 
as a weapon of defence ; the second, still clinging to the principle 
that home defence was their duty and no one else’s, sat back and 
were content to shoot at the Admiralty rather than at the enemy. 
Efforts were made in June to shift the responsibility from the 
Admiralty back to the War Office. They were a dismal failure. 
When faced with the prospect of having to take action, the War 
Office became vague and elusive. . . . After months of wrangling, 
Balfour put the question before the War Committee of the Cabinet 
on the 29th November 1915. Even this had no effect; the Com- 
mittee were content to take note that the ‘ Admiralty and the Army 
Council had agreed in principle to the transfer of responsibility.’ ” 

In 1916 the public at large and also the workers in England began to 
get disturbed in a way which may seem a little strange to those who know 
how they have behaved in this war. But here Mr. Saunders makes some 
very shrewd reflections : 

“ After a century in which what fighting there was had been 
conducted by a professional navy and army far away from these 
shores, the English found it hard to understand and therefore to 
endure the rigours and hazards of war. The stoic courage displayed 
by them a generation later under trials far heavier, was in part due 
to this preliminary training which had not wholly been forgotten. 
To be wise after the event is easy, but it does not seem to have 
occurred to the Government of the day that the best weapon of 
defence lay in the heart of the people. Had it been explained to 
them that this aerial bombardment put them to a certain degree in 
the front line and allowed them to share some of the perils facing 
their husbands, brothers, or sons, their attitude would not have 
been in doubt for a moment. Not one of their leaders, however, 
proclaimed that this was so and they were, therefore, confused and 
at times cast down. 1916 was not 1940 and there was then no 
thick-set figure, crouched over a brass-bound despatch box in a 
chamber soon itself to be destroyed by the enemy’s fire, to tell their 
elected representatives that blood, sweat, and tears must be the 
country’s portion till victory was won.” 

And so, though our defences and the weather mastered the Zeppelins, 
the increasing attacks by bombing aeroplanes brought about a complete 
flurry in the War Cabinet to which Sir William Robertson’s memoirs bear 
witness. London seemed at the mercy of the German bombers, and the 
Government were in a quandary. Either they must play the enemy’s 
game by taking fighters away from France, or leave England without 
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adequate defences. The wrangling in the Cabinet, as Mr. Saunders says, 
was of more than academic interest, for out of it arose the special com- 
mittee of the Cabinet in which General Smuts was the moving spirit and 
which led to the amalgamation of the naval and military air arms in a 
single force, the R.A.F. And this is the subject of Chapter XIV which, 
were it not so exasperating, must be confessed to be rather amusing in its 
account, first, of the muddle and departmental filibustering as regards the 
supply of aero-engines, and then of the bitter fighting in the highest 
circles to prevent the newly created Air Board from having any executive 
authority, Curzon and Balfour being the protagonists in the early days, 
and a general mé/ée of ministers, generals and admirals succeeding them, 
until the Cabinet, overwhelmed with worry from all sides, made up its 
mind that the only way of solving all the difficult questions—air defence, 
long-range bombing, increase of the air forces and the priorities of 
supply—was to create the Air Ministry and a single Air Force which 
General Smuts’ report in 1917 had recommended, although the Cabinet’s 
decision of principle, taken in August, was not revealed to Parliament 
till October. The Air Force (Constitution) Act received the Royal 
Assent at the end of November, 1917, and, “ after an unseemly tussle in 
front and behind the scenes,” the new Ministry got to work, remaining 
after fruitless searching for other quarters, in the Hotel Cecil which had 
already been the home of the defunct Air Board and which, I seem to 
remember, was called by all who had anything to do with it, “ Bolo 
House,” after the French swindler who was exposed about this time. 
That is too often how organisation, quite successful in the event, 
begins in this country : and the way in which, from the highest motives, 
Britons will fight tooth and nail to frustrate one another is illustrated by 
Mr. Saunders’ account of the post-war struggle over the Naval Air Arm 
in his last chapter. However, the story which he has to tell of the 
development of the R.A.F. between the end of the last war and the 
beginning of this is not too dispiriting. Aided partly by the good fortune 
of opportunity to prove that one of the cheapest ways to keep the peace 
in outlying parts of the world was to maintain a few bombers in the 
vicinity, and partly by having as its champions and leaders some very able 
and determined men, of whom the most notable was Lord Trenchard, it 
survived the blighting years better than might have been expected. The 
principles of its training and equipment—quality before quantity—had 
been firmly laid down, its training organisation was well designed and 
was bearing fruit, its discipline, outlook and will, from being splendid 
but haphazard had become strong and settled. As our historian writes: 
“Yet despite every set-back, every disappointment, every 
misfortune which the years 1918 to 1939 held for it, it was too 
robust to perish. Or rather let it be said that the seed of its second 
growth did not fall upon stony ground. Enough took root and 
flourished so that by 1939 the plant was once more growing though 
it needed the stimulus of war to bring it to maturity. When in 
September of that year the test came, the Royal Air Force, many times 
outnumbered, was ready and able to fulfil, not the role for which it 
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had been designed—that was to come later—but to capture ‘ time,’ 
a feat of even greater import.” 

I have given but a scanty idea of this excellent history, but I hope it 
will be widely read and that we shall not have to wait too long for its 
sequel. And I suggest to the author that, in the next volume, he should 
include many graphs to illustrate air-development throughout the period. 
It will be the only way to bring home to our minds the speed of an almost 
miraculous growth. 


Orto WILLIAMS. 


BRANCH STREET 


BRANCH STREET. By Marie Paneth. (Allen and Unwin, 6s. net.) 
This is a most distressing book, bu we should be grateful to Mrs. Paneth 
for it. As an alien she may not have wholly understood the children she 
describes, but as a trained and experienced worker who obviously cares 
for children, she tells us much of what is obviously true and convincing. 
We are all very ready to forget disagreeable things, and this book may 
bring back to our minds some of the violent shocks we received when 
children of London, Liverpool, Manchester and other great towns were 
evacuated to surprised and horrified villages. 

We have done a great deal. Our children are better fed, better 
clothed, bigger, stronger, healthier, happier, than they were at the begin- 
ning of this century, than they were at the end of the last war. There are 
more and better schools : school meals, school clinics, probation officers, 
play centres, public and voluntary organisations of many kinds have 
done much valuable work. But the problem child remains, and it is well 
that we should be made to remember it. 

Mrs. Paneth describes a group of children from a London slum, 
obviously in need of rebuilding or rather of pulling down, an area 
inhabited by people of more or less criminal habits, a street despised and 
disapproved by its neighbours. The children are ill-fed, ill-clothed, they 
live under conditions of violent overcrowding, not enough room indeed, 
at table, no room to play, or to keep themselves clean. They are dirty, 
verminous, weak and violent. They know all the wrong things, and none 
of the right, they believe every man’s hand to be against them and cer- 
tainly their own are against every stranger and often against each other. 
They steal and destroy, their language and habits are indescribably and 
unbearably obscene, they are full of suspicion and hatred. Yet they are 
tender, patient and longsuffering with the babies and the children for 
whom they willingly care and devotedly attend. 

Why is all this? What can we do about it ? We must not exaggerate. 
Most children are not like these. Mrs. Paneth makes it clear that they 
were unlike those of the neighbouring streets and locally disapproved. 
But even if Branch Street and its like hold only a tiny proportion of our 
children, we cannot rest content. Those children will grow up as 
gangsters, enemies of their fellow citizens, centres of distress and con- 
tamination. What are the schools doing? It is odd that Mrs. Paneth 
seems to have had little contact with the schools and the teachers, to 
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whom most inquirers would turn at the beginning. Teachers would 
probably say that without smaller classes and better enforcement of 
attendance they are helpless. The Branch Street child is just as likely to 
play truant as to go to school, and when it gets there it is too sleepy, 
tired, ill-fed, and ill-trained to get any good from it. Branch Street 
children are the residum which is always at the bottom of the class, to 
which the teacher of forty or fifty others can give no individual attention, 
which horrify us all by appearing in the army as unable to read and 
write. Continuation schools (under whatever name they may be born) 
would also help them. The Branch Street adolescent would come 
into contact with civilised people, not only with its like, and moreover 
with people whom it might by degrees come to regard as friends rather 
than as enemies. So would nursery schools, so perhaps as much as 
anything would the destruction of the abominable slum in which these 
unfortunates collect, and their regrouping and scattering. It may not be 
a large problem, that of the anti-social-problem-child, but it is one of 
great difficulty, and of urgent importance. None of us who care for 
children, who believe in education, in citizenship, in democracy, can 
rest until these future criminals and gangsters, these children who have so 
few of what we consider the natural rights and habits of British children, 
cease to live in and belong to Branch Street. 
L. F. 


HAPPY READING 


Of the making of war books there is no end, the printing presses are 
absorbed by them, the bookstalls have little else to show. And we are 
lucky when they are not propaganda aimed at perverting our minds and 
distorting our reason. Some publishers, however, have managed to 
find paper and print for other books, and I propose to mention some of 
these for the benefit of such readers of The National Review who are sick 
and tired of Government and other propaganda. 

Among non-war books the first that come to the mind are those of 
the King Penguin series. They are handy, well-printed and very various. 
No better present could be sent to a serving soldier than one of these 
slim volumes. The subjects they treat are many. They range from 
Edible Fungi to the Bayeux Tapestry and from British Shells to Sir Max 
Beerbohm’s Poet’s Corner. They are delightfully illustrated—Poet's 
Corner is all illustrations save for an admirable foreword by Sir William 
Rothenstein. While the Bayeux Tapestry, which is mostly pictures, has a 
text by Sir Eric Maclagan, and Edible Fungi are described by Mr. John 
Ramsbottom. There are others, some new, some not so new, but all 
removed from Battle, Murder and Sudden Death, and they are cheap, 2/-. 

I have also seen a new Garden Book. Not a “ gardening book.” 
Here is nothing about compost or deep digging. The book I mean is 
English Gardens, by Doctor Harry Roberts (Collins, 3/6) and is part of a 
series designed to show England. England at peace. This one, as its 
title indicates, is about our gardens. It is illustrated by very well chosen 
prints. There is one of Esher Place, delectable haunt of my youth, and 
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another one of Hampton Court. There are cottage gardens, too, and a 
good reproduction of the lovely Thornton Roses. This is a delightful 
book, full of learning, agreeably imparted :— 

““ Whilst the gardens attached to great houses and castles were 
used as places of meeting and recreation, the garden of the ordinary 
farm and cottage was, in the fifteenth and earlier centuries, entirely 
utilitarian in aim—that is, it was a herb and vegetable garden.” 

And there were in old days not a great number of vegetables. Monas- 
teries often had vineyards which were said to produce good wine. The 
war has not yet lasted long enough for us to have reverted to wine making, 
but the French say that grapes grown north of Paris make wine not worth 
drinking. Would the English vineyards have been better ? I doubt it, 
and Doctor Roberts does not give us his views. Indeed he contents 
himself all through the book with apt quotations and gives us all too 
little of himself. It is the only defect of the book. 

The next books on my list for happy reading come from Batsford. 
They are Bath, by the late Lieutenant R. A. L. Smith (12s. 6d.), How ¢o 
Study an Old Church, by A. Needham (6s. 3d.), Henry Yevelle, the life of an 
English Architect, by John Harvey (15s.), and British Woodland Trees, by 
H. L. Edlin (12s. 6d.). First of all Bath with its lovely dust jacket, a 
view of Bath inside the cover, that view which Catherine Morland 
rejected so eagerly after her first lesson in taste. Here also is a picture 
of the concert room where Ann Elliot had that disappointing evening. 
Bath, is in fact for many people, the setting for two of Jane Austen’s 
novels, and we are apt to think of it in terms of Northanger Abbey and 
Persuasion, but it is, of course, very much older than that, and the author 
tells us the early history. It is sad to think we shall have no more from 
his pen. He died last April at the age of 28. 

How to Study an Old Church is a very agreeable lesson on architecture. 
Mr. Needham lives in Sussex, and he has therefore drawn many of his 
examples from that delectable county. He tells us how much the churches 
were the centre of parish life. They were often the only large and solid 
buildings and they were used for many things besides prayers and church 
ceremonial. The church . . . “ was used as a Parish Hall; the Church 
House was the meeting place of the guilds; and... ale was brewed 
on the premises, sold for church funds and drunk during dances and fairs 
in the churchyard.” The church, too, was often used as a refuge against 
violent men and as a shelter from storm. 

After this brief introduction we are told in plain language and with 
good drawings to help us, what are the names of the things we may see 
inside or outside the church. We are given a clear account of the growth 
of ecclesiastical architecture.in England and how to distinguish the styles 
from Saxon to Perpendicular. 

From the Parish Church to the Cathedrals and great halls of the 14th 
century is only a step. Henry Yevele was the architect and builder of the 
nave of Canterbury Cathedral and of Westminster Hall. When Richard II 

ftdered the old Hall to be rebuilt with a new roof, Henry Yevele was 
given the work to do. Before this period the roof had been supported 
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whom most inquirers would turn at the beginning. Teachers would 
probably say that without smaller classes and better enforcement of 
attendance they are helpless. The Branch Street child is just as likely to 
play truant as to go to school, and when it gets there it is too sleepy, 
tired, ill-fed, and ill-trained to get any good from it. Branch Street 
children are the residum which is always at the bottom of the class, to 
which the teacher of forty or fifty others can give no individual attention, 
which horrify us all by appearing in the army as unable to read and 
write. Continuation schools (under whatever name they may be born) 
would also help them. The Branch Street adolescent would come 
into contact with civilised people, not only with its like, and moreover 
with people whom it might by degrees come to regard as friends rather 
than as enemies. So would nursery schools, so perhaps as much as 
anything would the destruction of the abominable slum in which these 
unfortunates collect, and their regrouping and scattering. It may not be 
a large problem, that of the anti-social-problem-child, but it is one of 
great difficulty, and of urgent importance. None of us who care for 
children, who believe in education, in citizenship, in democracy, can 
rest until these future criminals and gangsters, these children who have so 
few of what we consider the natural rights and habits of British children, 
cease to live in and belong to Branch Street. 
L. F. 
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absorbed by them, the bookstalls have little else to show. And we are 
lucky when they are not propaganda aimed at perverting our minds and 
distorting our reason. Some publishers, however, have managed to 
find paper and print for other books, and I propose to mention some of 
these for the benefit of such readers of The National Review who are sick 
and tired of Government and other propaganda. 

Among non-war books the first that come to the mind are those of 
the King Penguin series. They are handy, well-printed and very various. 
No better present could be sent to a serving soldier than one of these 
slim volumes. The subjects they treat are many. They range from 
Edible Fungi to the Bayeux Tapestry and from British Shells to Sir Max 
Beerbohm’s Poet’s Corner. They are delightfully illustrated—Poet’s 
Corner is all illustrations save for an admirable foreword by Sir William 
Rothenstein. While the Bayeux Tapestry, which is mostly pictures, has a 
text by Sir Eric Maclagan, and Edible Fungi are described by Mr. John 
Ramsbottom. ‘There are others, some new, some not so new, but all 
removed from Battle, Murder and Sudden Death, and they are cheap, 2/-. 

I have also seen a new Garden Book. Not a “ gardening book.” 
Here is nothing about compost or deep digging. The book I mean is 
English Gardens, by Doctor Harry Roberts (Collins, 3/6) and is part of a 
series designed to show England. England at peace. This one, as its 
title indicates, is about our gardens. It is illustrated by very well chosen 
prints. There is one of Esher Place, delectable haunt of my youth, and 
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another one of Hampton Court. There are cottage gardens, too, and a 
good reproduction of the lovely Thornton Roses. This is a delightful 
book, full of learning, agreeably imparted :— 

““ Whilst the gardens attached to great houses and castles were 
used as places of meeting and recreation, the garden of the ordinary 
farm and cottage was, in the fifteenth and earlier centuries, entirely 
utilitarian in aim—that is, it was a herb and vegetable garden.” 

And there were in old days not a great number of vegetables. Monas- 
teries often had vineyards which were said to produce good wine. The 
war has not yet lasted long enough for us to have reverted to wine making, 
but the French say that grapes grown north of Paris make wine not worth 
drinking. Would the English vineyards have been better ? I doubt it, 
and Doctor Roberts does not give us his views. Indeed he contents 
himself all through the book with apt quotations and gives us all too 
little of himself. It is the only defect of the book. 

The next books on my list for happy reading come from Batsford. 
They are Bath, by the late Lieutenant R. A. L. Smith (12s. 6d.), How to 
Study an Old Church, by A. Needham (6s. 3d.), Henry Yevelle, the life of an 
English Architect, by John Harvey (15s.), and British Woodland Trees, by 
H. L. Edlin (12s. 6d.). First of all Bath with its lovely dust jacket, a 
view of Bath inside the cover, that view which Catherine Morland 
rejected so eagerly after her first lesson in taste. Here also is a picture 
of the concert room where Ann Elliot had that disappointing evening. 
Bath, is in fact for many people, the setting for two of Jane Austen’s 
novels, and we are apt to think of it in terms of Northanger Abbey and 
Persuasion, but it is, of course, very much older than that, and the author 
tells us the early history. It is sad to think we shall have no more from 
his pen. He died last April at the age of 28. 

How to Study an Old Church is a very agreeable lesson on architecture. 
Mr. Needham lives in Sussex, and he has therefore drawn many of his 
examples from that delectable county. He tells us how much the churches 
were the centre of parish life. They were often the only large and solid 
buildings and they were used for many things besides prayers and church 
ceremonial. The church . . . “‘ was used as a Parish Hall; the Church 
House was the meeting place of the guilds; and. . . ale was brewed 
on the premises, sold for church funds and drunk during dances and fairs 
in the churchyard.” The church, too, was often used as a refuge against 
violent men and as a shelter from storm. 

After this brief introduction we are told in plain language and with 
good drawings to help us, what are the names of the things we may see 
inside or outside the church. We are given a clear account of the growth 
of ecclesiastical architecture.in England and how to distinguish the styles 
from Saxon to Perpendicular. 

From the Parish Church to the Cathedrals and great halls of the 14th 
century is only a step. Henry Yevele was the architect and builder of the 
nave of Canterbury Cathedral and of Westminster Hall. When Richard II 
ordered the old Hall to be rebuilt with a new roof, Henry Yevele was 
given the work to do. Before this period the roof had been supported 
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by a double row of pillars. The problem was to roof it in one span, 
This, Hugh Herland, the King’s carpenter, did and his work still stands a 
monument to the designers and craftsmen of the 14th century. Henry 
Yevele also built the nave and West Cloister of Westminster Abbey 
and William of Wykeham’s school at Winchester, the nave of Canterbury 
Cathedral, the Bloody Tower in the Tower of London, Canterbury 
West Gate and Walls, while of interior church work of his still standing 
there are the splendid tombs of Edward III, of Richard IT and his Queen 
and that of Cardinal Langham. These are all known to be his work, 
but it is believed that he was also responsible for many other buildings, 
Saltwood Castle and Bodiam Castle bear the signature of his massive 
and yet elegant style. Many other works of Yevele’s have perished, 
Among them were the Savoy Palace, London Bridge and the churches 
of Battersea and St. Dunstan’s in the East. But mere lists of great and 
splendid buildings by Henry Yevele give no idea of the richness of his 
life and his achievements, nor of his prodigious activity. Some idea of 
this may be gathered by the evidence there is of the number of visits he 
paid to the Bishop of Winchester when he was building the great school 
there. It gives some idea of how people travelled about when it is 
recorded the Yevele was William of Wykeham’s guest at Winchester 
House in Southwark nine times between April 29 and July 3, 1393, 
At this time he was mostly living at Canterbury seeing to the repairs of 
the Keep of Canterbury Castle. Mr. Harvey has collected a great deal of 
interesting information about the way the contractors worked. Yevele 
was at once designer, Master Mason and Contractor. He had to know 
about his materials and how to use them in a way that no one man knows 
in these days of the subdivision of responsibility. 

British Woodland Trees is the last of our Batsford books. This is an 
excellent work. Mr. Edlin planned it with an eye to the needs of foresters 
and students of forestry, but it will certainly prove of interest to country- 
lovers generally, and contains points worth consideration by many 
charged with responsibilities of estates containing woodlands. The bulk 
of the book is taken up with accounts of the principal species of trees now 
of economic importance in Britain, divided into the two great natural 
groups of broad-leaved trees and conifers. A point of special interest 
is the listing of names in German, French, Welsh and Erse, as well as 
in English and, of course, in the technical scientific form current at the 
time of publication. The botanical descriptions are clear and careful, 
though lacking in the superb artistry which has made the descriptions of 
Bentham and Hooker’s British Flora famous among generations of 
students. There are valuable accounts of growth, of methods of pol- 
lination, of habitat and distribution and of the species history in Britain. 
Very useful within the covers of a single volume are the facts Mr. Edlin 
has assembled about the soils favoured by different species, their needs in 
drainage, light and shade, their rates of growth, their natural enemies 
and their coppicing qualities. A further point to which Mr. Edlin ha 
paid special attention is the use of woods and the qualities which give 
different woods their several uses. Valuable special chapters include 
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lists of trees suitable for various purposes, points helpful to the identifica- 
tion of timbers, and keys for identification in winter by buds and twigs as 
well as in spring and summer by leaves and flowers and in autumn by 
fruits. British Woodland Trees is superbly illustrated and all in all is very 
much a book for a permanent home on any tree-lover’s bookshelf. 


V. MM. 


TWO WAR NOVELS 


SOMETHING IN MY Heart. By Walter Greenwood. (Hutchinson, 
gs. 6d.). Man’s Favourrre. By Lewis Cox. (Hutchinson, 9s.) 

Here are two novels by practised writers. Mr. Greenwood is known 
for his novel Love on the Dole, which also had a long run asa play. Here 
we also begin with the dole. This key-note returns again in a book of 
which the background is mainly that of the Air Force. Air Force in 
action, Air Force in camp. Mr. Greenwood believes himself to be an 
expert on North Country factory workers and their morals. The picture 
he draws of them is a very depressing one, for sexual immorality is 
described as the prevalent interest. When he takes us to the Air Force— 
his heroes have left the dole for aviation—he shows us the same picture. 
According to this book the only interest of Air Officers and men on leave 
is in ‘‘ wenching ” and drinking. The main talk is of women of the 
coarsest and most venal kind. It does not ring true, and we cannot 
believe that the group of officers and men he describes are at all typical. 
Mr. Greenwood has given us in Whose Who a great list of employments 
he has held ranging from pawnbroker’s clerk and stable boy to sign- 
writer. But in none of them does he seem to have had any contact at all 
with the fighting forces, and this book shows clearly that he is all up in the 
air about those who serve. He evidently does not mean to malign them, 
but he does so from social inexperience, an inexperience which also shows 
in the marriage he arranges for his swearing, drinking, wenching hero 
with a girl of refinement who has the habits of a gentlewoman. She 
might have married such a man, but they would both have been very 
unhappy, and his worthy old mother would never have settled down with 
a daughter-in-law who was so different from all she had ever known. 
There would have been too much clash in their habits. Mr. Greenwood 
should stick to what he has seen and can describe to us. 

Man’s Favourite is quite another sort of story. It is the story of a 
mother with influence. Mrs. Brown has seven grown-up and married 
children and she has kept her influence with all. The author makes a 
heoine of one, a pretty Wren widow who ultimately re-marries suitably. 
In this war novel there are no battle-scenes and the play of affection is 
clearly shown. What is a little uncertain is the class the Brown’s belong 
to. They seem to belong nowhere. But everyone will like Mrs. Brown. 


THE BULGARIAN PROBLEM 


CatirF ButcariA. By M. P. Pipinelis. Published by authority of the 
Greek Ministry of Information. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.). A book written 
by a former Greek Minister to Bulgaria and to the Soviet Union and 
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published by authority of the Greek Ministry of Information makes no 
claim to be regarded as an impartial study. M. Pipinelis’ survey is, 
however, none the worse for that. By virtue of the author’s nationality, 
position and experience, his work is rather a part of the charge of pro- 
secuting counsel; the striking fact is the amount of unchallengeable 
truth that his pages contain. The truth is that a Bulgarian problem exists, 
and, from the point of view of Bulgaria’s neighbours, has existed for 
over 30 years substantially without change ; and also that the Bulgarian 
problem is at once one of the most intractable and dynamic elements in 
the complex of national, economic and strategic problems that constitute 
the problem of the Balkans. Mr. Churchill discussed certain parts of the 
Bulgarian problem in his Commons speech on September 28, 1944. He 
said :— | 
“The Bulgarian people have been plunged by their leaders in 
the last 35 years into three wrongful, forlorn and disastrous wars, 
and in this last war we cannot forget the many acts of cruelty and 
wickedness for which they have been responsible both to Greece 
and Yugoslavia. They have suffered nothing themselves. No foot 
has been set upon their soil. Apart from some air bombardment, 
they have suffered nothing. Some of the worst war criminals are 
Bulgarians. The conduct of their troops in harrying and trying 
to hold down, at Hitler’s orders, their two sorely-pressed small 
neighbours, Greece and Yugoslavia, is a shameful page for which 
full atonement must be exacted. They may want to be treated as 
co-belligerents. So far as Great Britain is concerned, they must 
work their passage for a long time and in no uncertain fashion before 
we can accord them any special status, in view of the injuries that 
our Allies Greece and Yugoslavia have sustained at their hands.” 
With most of the Prime Minister’s statement informed persons will 
agree. But whether there is truth in the implication of Mr. Churchill’s 
first quoted sentence—that Bulgaria’s leaders have “‘ plunged ” the Bul- 
garian people into these wars against that people’s own will and better 
judgment—is a story which is suspect as belonging to a class of notions 
about guilty leaders and innocent peoples which are in themselves 
essentially pro-German, but to which sentimentality and politics have 
given a certain limited currency in Britain and the United States. It is 
with this story that M. Pipinelis is largely concerend; and the facts 
which he so clearly marshals must certainly be borne in mind if our Greek 
and Yugoslav Allies are to have their deep wrongs redressed. 
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This is the song thousands 
of children will sing at Salvation Army 
Christmas parties. Help to make the words 
come true for them and for many lonely 
old folk by sending a gift now to General 
Carpenter, 101, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


To General Carpenter, 101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


In response to your Xmas Appeal, I have pleasure in enclosing 
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THE 


CHURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION | 


is the great 
CLEARING HOUSE FOR ALL RESCUE WORK 


It assists Committees to found Rescue Homes and acts as 
Custodian Trustee for properties. In addition, it gives 
maintenance grants annually to all Homes in union with the 
Association. 

Every penny received by way of subscription, donation or 
church collection is distributed. The work throughout the 
country has greatly increased during the war, and much 
ADDITIONAL HELP IS NEEDED to provide even a 
minimum of facilities. 


Please send a gift, however small, to the Secretary. 


CHURGH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION 


Mary Sumner House, Tufton Street, 
Westminster, S.W.|I. 
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